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It is with great pleasure and fondness that | 
announce my transfer back to the U.S. and my 
return home. 
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As of September 1990, my new residence will be: 


Valli M. Hoski 
852 Henrietta 
Birmingham, Michigan 48009 — 


Correspondence can also be sent to: 


Valli M. Hoski 

P.O. Box 43182 

Ren Cen Station 

Detroit Michigan 48243-0182 


Please share in my joy in beiig with ud family 
and friends again. 


Valli M. Hoski 
852 Henrietta 
Birmingham, Michigan 48009 
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NOTES FROM THE VADOSE ZONE 
Doug Hosto 
Rake) BOX: 1:26 


Highland, Illinois 62249 


Having just recovered from a persistent vegetative state, 
thanks to the Supreme Court I have still been fed and watered, I 
have finally gotten around to doing some of the many things that 
have piled up since I was last home. I have been home for the last 
10 days. It 1s good thing that I have been home that long, becauce 
I did absolutely nothing for the first week. I don’t think that I 
left the house for the first 4 days and then only to lay out in my 


hammock. 


When I got home after being gone for 18 days, I had to face 
the moutain of mail that had accumulated in my absence.It fills to 
overflowing a medium cardboard box. You can imagine with all the 
magazines that I subscribe to the amount of junk mail that I get. 
I must be on every mailing list in the country. Because of the 
wide variety of magazines I get, I often get mail asking for my 
Support for both side of a cause. It’s a good thing for the 
environment that most of my junk mail is recyclable. My checking 
account balance looks like a roller coaster. I often deposit 1500S 
worth of pay checks and then turn around and pay 1500S worth of 
brilis. 


ae 


- It is possible that by the end of the year I may be moving. 


It appears that Exlog, who I work for, has once again stopped 
doing business in Michigan and the North East. They have asked me 
to consider moving back to the Gulf Coast. I used to life in 
Jefferson LA.,near New Orleans, from 84 to 86. I don’t think that 
I will be moving before the end of the year. My financial 
Situation is not at its best. I have spent almost 1200S on my 


Dodge minivan in the last 3 months and I am looking at major 


dental work. 


I just got back from an interesting job in Frio county Texas, 
just south of San Antonio. The latest thing in oil well drilling 
is horizontal drilling. For a long time it has been possible to 
drill wells that were not straight down. Using a bent sub ( a 
short section of drill collars with a small bend it it ) and a 
down hole motor ( a small turbine at the bottom of the drill 
string which turns the drill bit ) we can drill in any direction. 
With the recent introduction of measurement while drilling ( MWD ) 
tools, which can determine the direction of the hole at all times 
and send this information to the surface in coded pressure pulses 
while we are drilling, we can drill at any angle even 90 degrees. 
Directional drilling is most useful in situations where for one 
reason or another you can not put your drilling rig directly over 
the target. In the part of Texas where I was, one of the major oil 
producing formations is the Austin Chalk. The Austin chalk is a 
thin ( <100ft ) bed of limestone and chalk. Oil accumulates in 
large vertical fractures. In the past it was important to _ locate 
these fractures very precisely since being only a few 10’s of feet 
to either side would miss the oil in the fractures conpletely. 
with horizontal drilling it is possible to drill vertical until we 


are near the target and and over the next few hundred feet bend 
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the hole until we are drilling at 90 degres. Since we are drilling 
horizontally we can explore several fracures with one hole. 
Although drilling a well horizontally costs twice as much as a 
straight well, some wells are producind 5-10 time as much oil as 


vertical wells in the same area. 


I just reread my last paragraph, and altough it makes perfect 
sense to me, it probably used too much oil drilling jargon. I will 
have to write something about how you drill oil wells so I can 
explain a little clearer just what it is a do. But, I have run out 


of time for now. Ah! perhaps next time. 
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Oryx Develops 
Horizontal Play 


by Steven D. Moore, Editor 


| eer oil producers are proving again that 
they won’t be left out of the resurging energy business 
in the 1990s. Dallas-based Oryx Energy Co. is the lead- 
ing participant in the horizontal drilling boom sweeping 
through the Austin Chalk in South Texas. 

Oryx’s position in the Pearsall field is similar to 
Meridian Oil’s play in the Williston Basin where an 
independent is taking the lead in developing a field with 
horizontal technology. These developments require 
both innovative technology and managerial savvy. 


Pearsall Field 


The Pearsall field, south of San Antonio, Tex., has 
experienced many drilling booms over the decades. 
Energy companies — particularly independents — have 
sought big returns in exploiting the field’s Austin 
Chalk, a dense, Cretaceous limestone noted for its 
vertical fractures and unpredictability. 

When the last drilling boom peaked in 1977, operators 
were drilling vertical wells in hopes of encountering 
one of the Chalk’s prolific fractures. If they hit one they 
usually had a “barn-burner” of a well, although typi- 
cally decline rates were high. Conversely, if the well 
came up dry or with marginal flow rates, many opera- 
tors tried massive fracturing treatments in hopes of 
opening up a channel between the well bore and a verti- 
cal fracture. While the Austin Chalk provided well- 
documented success stories, it also left operators with 
numerous disappointments. 

Oryx reasoned that a horizontal well could be the 
answer to this vexing hit-or-miss scenario. By drilling 
horizontally, perpendicular to the fractures’ orienta- 
tion, the well bore path could intersect several frac- 
tures. Thus, a horizontal well could encounter more 
productive intervals than a vertical well — or, for that 
matter, several vertical wells — thereby increasing 
ultimate recovery of the hydrocarbons. 

Obviously, a key for a successful horizontal well in 
the Austin Chalk, then, is proper determination of the 
vertical fractures’ orientation. In other words, an oper- 


Oryx Energy Co., using Southland Drilling Co.’s Rig 
No. 6, drills ahead in an Austin Chalk horizontal well. 
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Austin Chalk Drilling 


ator needs to know not only how to drill a horizontal 
well but where to drill it. 

In 1985, Oryx attempted its first horizontal drilling 
effort in the Pearsall — the reentry of the Baggett No. 7 
well, an older, 5-b/d producer. Oryx drilled out 240 ft 
horizontally into the formation, and the well produced 
107 b/d. In December 1986, Oryx tried another reentry 
— extending the Baggett No. 11 well 140 ft horizontally 
and boosting production from 7 to 80 b/d. However, 
Oryx found both reentries only marginally economical. 

Oryx felt that to be successful in the Austin Chalk, 
longer horizontal displacements were needed to inter- 
sect more fractures. Drilling on short radius caused 
excessive friction and didn’t allow for sufficient exten- 
sion into the formation. However, long-radius wells 
would cost more to control the curve. Medium-radius 
seemed like the best approach. 

A third reentry in September 1987 had approxi- 
mately 900 ft of horizontal displacement, and the 
Baggett No. 9 well produced 338 b/d. Then, in April 
1988, Oryx drilled its first new horizontal well in the 
Pearsall, the Baggett No. 13. The well was extended 
horizontally 2,250 ft and tested at 1,607 b/d. After Oryx 
completed the Baggett No. 18 well, but with results of 
the well still confidential, the company began an ag- 
gressive land acquisition program. During an 8-month 
period, Oryx’s land position grew from 14,000 to more 
than 100,000 gross acres in the Pearsall field. 

Also, Oryx went to the Texas Railroad Commission 
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The Austin Chalk runs roughly from the Rio Grande to 
northwest Louisiana, while Pearsall field stretches across 


Frio, Zavala, Dimmit, LaSalle, and Atascosa counties in 
South Texas. Nearly 1,500 wells have been drilled in the 


Pearsall field in the last 50 years, with wells averaging | 


only 5 b/d during the mid-1980s. 


Horizontal drilling reduces the risk of bypassing vertically 
fractured reservoirs common through the Austin Chalk. 
Oryx has found medium-radius wells provide optimum 
well bore curvature. 


to ask for special field rules regarding horizontal 
drilling. The Commission subsequently approved new 
field rules that provide for larger well spacing and 
higher allowables based on horizontal well bore length. 
Because, in theory, horizontal wells drain more than 
vertical wells, well spacing was set at 320 acres for 
horizontal lengths of 2,461 ft instead of the 80-acre 
spacing allowed for vertical wells. Further, the 
Commission set maximum allowable production for 
horizontal wells at 1,312 b/d on 820-acre or larger prora- 
tion units. Approval was given on a 12-month tempo- 
rary basis, so the special rules will come up for review 
later this year. | 


Drilling Results 


Oryx continued its horizontal drilling program in the 
Austin Chalk with E.B. Jones “B” No. 8 well in Zavala 
County. The well was an offset of an uneconomical well, 
but based on subsurface mapping and seismic work 
Oryx detected a target the previous well did not test 
properly. The well, drilled to a measured depth of 8,789 
ft with 2,327 ft of horizontal chalk exposure, tested at 
more than 2,000 b/d of oil and nearly 1.8 MMefd of 
natural gas. Last January Oryx announced the com- 
pletion of an apparent record-length, medium-radius 
horizontal well — the Stroman-Harris No. 2 well, loca- 
ted in LaSalle County. The well was drilled to a mea- 
sured depth of 11,046 ft with a horizontal displacement 
of 4,164 ft, eclipsing the old medium-radius record of a 
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Austin Chalk Drilling 


Lasater No. 3 
Str. Har. No. 2 
Pan. Hol. No. 3 
Frost NB No. 61 
LV Ranch No. 1 
Jones No. 2 
Jones D-3 
Jones D-2 


Heitz No. 1 
Bracewell No. 9 
Avant No. 1 
Jones B No. 3 
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Baggett No. 13 
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Horizontal displacement, ft 


As of this writing, Oryx has averaged more than 3,100 ft of 
horizontal exposure in its new Austin Chalk wells (exclud- 
ing reentries). The apparent world record for horizontal 
displacement in a medium-radius well is Oryx’s Stroman 
Harris No. 2 with 4,104 ft of horizontal exposure. 
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By optimizing drilling operations, Oryx has been able to 
reduce drilling costs in the Chalk exposure (horizontal sec- 
tion) substantially. Wells are in chronological order with 
Oryx’s first well at the far left. 
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North Dakota well by more than 600 ft. The well tested 
at 1,580 b/d of oil and 600 Mcfd of natural gas. 

At that time Oryx had completed 15 horizontal wells 
in the Pearsall field. Production from the wells aver- 
aged 7,200 b/d of oil and 4.3 MMefd of gas. 


Flow Drilling 


For the most part, Oryx’s drilling techniques in the 
Pearsall field are similar to other medium-radius hori- 
zontal drilling operations around the world. Drilling is 
straightforward to the kickoff point, then a steerable 
downhole motor coupled with a measurement while 
drilling (MWD) system are used to build and control the 
well bore angle and path. 

One unique difference in drilling these wells is the 
drilling fluid program. In the horizontal hole section, as 
the well bore crosses a vertical fraction, lost circulation 
of the drilling fluid usually occurs. In its earlier wells 
Oryx tried a variety of different approaches to stop the 
lost circulation problem, but at the risk of causing 
formation damage. 

Oryx finally tried drilling the wells underbalanced 
with water and allowing hydrocarbons to enter the well 
bore. Consequently, hydrocarbons are circulated to the 


surface with the water. The technique is called “flow 


drilling” for obvious reasons. Paramount to the success 
of this operation is the surface and control systems con- 
figuration — how the hydrocarbons are diverted at the 
surface to separation equipment. Oryx has gone 
through several different design approaches, and the 
technology continues to evolve as Oryx gains 
experience. - 

Obviously, with this type of drilling, safety is of 
critical concern — something Oryx says it can’t stress 
enough. During the horizontal hole section, Oryx has 
company men on 24-hour supervision at the rig site. 
Safety meetings are frequent and mandatory. 


Learning Curve 


As of this writing, Oryx has drilled and completed 
more than 20 wells in the Pearsall field — and, in the 
process, has gone through a huge learning curve. As 
would be expected, the first few wells were tremen- 
dously expensive to drill and complete. This was due in 
part to Oryx’s concern about safety and its desire to 
learn as much as possible in the first wells so operations 
could be optimized in subsequent wells. 

For example, in the first wells, Oryx ran completion 
liners to isolate productive intervals and carried out 
rigorous production and pressure testing programs. As 
Oryx gained experience, it found liners were not 
needed. 

As a result, Oryx has been able to reduce its drilling 
cost in the Chalk exposure (horizontal section) by 50% 
or more. More cost savings are expected as Oryx con- 
tinues to gain experience. Oryx currently has six rigs 
running in the Pearsall field. The company has 
announced plans to have as many as 85 horizontal wells 
completed in the Austin Chalk by the end of year, so 
considerable work is left to be done. And without being 
specific the company says it plans to leverage the tech- 
nology it has gained into other areas, as well. a 
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CRUMBCRUNCHERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 98 
Ripley, OH 45167 


APRIL, 1990 


This will probably be a very brief missive from the Powell residence, as, true to form, I 
have once again been felled by a cold. The traditional saying that a cold lasts a week, or 
seven days, if you prefer, doesn't seem to hold with me lately. At least a month is more like 
it, and it seems like an uncommonly bitter struggle. 

And of course, Murphy's Law being what it is, what should also come along 
but...CHICKEN POX! This ailment has been making its methodical way through 
Marlene's kindergarten class since before Christmas, so I knew that it was probably only 
a matter of time before she came down with it too. We even laid in a supply of baking soda 
for use when taking de-itchifying baths. 

An interesting (and rather painful) fact about chicken pox is that it is caused by the 
same virus as shingles. Apparently, once you've had chicken pox, the virus lurks 
dormant in your system until something sets it off again, like another exposure to chicken 
pox, or intense stress. I had been laboring for years under the misbelief that shingles 
mainly plagued elderly people, and also that an outbreak of shingles was a one-time deal. 
Hah! 

Well, shall we leave the “sickie's corner" and go on to more interesting information? 
Dave's putting his MBA to good use as aTeam Leader in Performance Services. He's also 
bought a "new" (new to him, that is) car - a green Mustang that has entirely taken over the 
place in his heart that he'd formerly reserved for the 1971 Porsche he'd been fixing up off 
and on for five years! (By the way, know anybody who'd be interested in a Porsche of this 
vintage, or in its various "pieces parts''?) 

We've been chopping down some of the jungle that surrounds our house - and I do mean 
jungle. You may not be familiar with (or actually care very much about) a pesky species of 
tree known as ailanthus. (Other names are “Tree of Heaven" and around here, "Stink 
Tree." This last is because when the trees blossom, the scent is rather unpleasant. Also, 
when you break off a leaf or twig, you get a whiff of what one botanist of my acquaintance 
says smells "like the lion house at the zoo." Another rather romantic name is “The Tree 
that Grows in Brooklyn" - if you've ever read A Tree Grows in Brooklyn you'll probably 
remember the mention of the ubiquitous tree that grew and thrived in tenement areaways 
where no other tree would survive. Well, that's the tree we're talking about!) 

Though fast-growing, and okay shade, the ailanthus definitely deserves its reputation 
as a ‘weed tree." Anyplace a seed drops, a little tree will start up. Whereas most tree 


sprouts that come up in the spring will give up after being mowed off a few times, not the 
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ailanthus. So I'm sure you can see how a jungle can get started very quickly. In addition, 
of course, the roots get in the drains, and because the wood is very weak, branches drop off at 
the slightest provocation. (After even a mild wind, the lawn will be littered with branches, 
and quite often a large limb or two.) 

Well, enough about jungles! Almost all the bulbs we planted last fall came up. Only a 
few appear to have been consumed by predatory moles. 


JULY 1990 


Hard to believe that the above was written three months ago! (My ambition has been at 
extremely low ebb, or I would have completed this and gotten it out long ago.) Many things 
have changed in our lives since I wrote the last several paragraphs. The largest among 
them is that Dave has left Dayton Power and Light. This may seem strange in light of what 
I said about his new position; however, we'd known for years that Dayton Power and Light 
has a “chew them up and spit them out" philosophy. It's the same sort of philosophy I've 
observed with organizations that rely heavily upon volunteers - the volunteers do their 
essential tasks for years, continually being asked for more, and receiving little or no 
recognition for their work. Then these organizations wonder why they can't find people 
willing to do things that need to be done - it's because they've totally burned out those people 
who were willing! (Dave says, of his former job, that it's "all of the responsibility without 
the authority or money to do it.") 

Well, 'nuff said. At present, Dave has been doing some consulting, and thinking 
about what he'd REALLY like to be doing. We've thought seriously about relocating, but for 
right now, we're staying put. Our monthly house payment is incredibly reasonable. I'd be 
willing to bet that if we were renting this house, the rent would be higher than the payment 
we're making. 

There's also medical insurance to consider; we have the option to continue with the 
HMO which serves many DP&L employees, until December 1991. The only difficulty is 
that one doesn't really have the option to choose one's own physician, but must go with those 
who are providers with the HMO. Fortunately, the health center and physicians that we'd 
been seeing were providers. One doesn't have much choice of physicians here in Brown 
County, although there are many more physicians and hospitals in Cincinnati which 
participate in the plan. Something of an inconvenience, perhaps, but better than having to 
switch to a new insurance carrier in mid-stream. The monthly payment does seem to be a 
goodly chunk when you write the check, though, rather than having it taken out of the 
paycheck as a payroll deduction! 

Marlene will be going into first grade in a little more than a month (school starts 
August 22!'). She's working on sounding out words, and sometime does very well. She's 
also determined to spell, although sometimes her spelling seems bizarre to a grown-up. 


She likes to write little messages - "I love you" is very popular (she can finger-spell this 
also). And if you ask her, for example, what she'd like for breakfast, she'll get a piece of 
paper and write something like "sun e sid up egg." (her other favorite breakfast food is 
“egg in a fram"). 

I now have intense admiration for kindergarten teachers in general. They have the 
most difficult and challenging job of any teacher, it seems to me - they have to "civilize" 
these kids, making sure they learn the importance of following directions, obeying orders, 
working together as a group, and seeing that they get started along the road to socialization. 
On top of this, because kindergarten curriculae are so much more academically oriented 
than they were thirty or more years ago, they have to make sure they learn their letters, 
numbers, some rudiments of math and spelling, etc. 

After a warm winter, the summer seems to be shaping up to be rather cool - somewhat 
bad news for DP&L. I think Dave is gloating! Several torrential rain storms have 
wreaked havoc with our driveway, which we had spread with gravel last fall, preparatory to 
having it blacktopped. The rains caught us before we could have this done, and the agony 
of respreading the gravel, only to have it wash down again, just doesn't seem worth it right 
now. At the least hint of thunder, Marlene will come running, shouting, "Unplug the 
computer, unplug the computer!" (She actually would like to unplug all the appliances, 
including the TV, which is definitely on its last legs anyway.) 

If there is a branch of Borders near you (I understand there are seven of them, or soon 
- will be) do visit (though a word of warning - be careful if you're addicted to books, or you 
may end up spending beyond your means). I professed to be impressed by the Indianapolis 
Borders; the one in Columbus is three times as big. It has a very tasteful children's section, 
replete with child-sized tables and chairs and lots of literary stuffed toys (Peter Rabbit, 
Babar, Cat in the Hat, Curious George, etc.) There are shelves devoted to specialized 
children's books - pop-ups, foreign language, miniatures, board books, etc., plus shelves 
devoted to different age groups. 

The shelves for adult books are just as impressive. I distinctly warned Dave away 
from the section called "Computers and Engineering" but he wound up spending $400 
anyway! (And whose MasterCard do you suppose this went on? I'm going to have a heck of 
a MasterCard bill this month.) 

Another very pleasant feature is a secluded little reading room, furnished rather like a 
Victorian library - looks like something out of Sherlock Holmes. The store also publishes 
a quarterly newsletter called "Bookmarks." I just got their summer one- it contains little 
reviews of some of the new books they've gotten in, suggestions for summer reading, and a 
calendar of events - there's some literary program going on evenings at least once a week. 
The most interesting thing about this newsletter is that somewhow, Borders forgot to put our 
P.O. box number on their mailing list so it came addressed to: STARWIND, P.O., Ripley, 
OH! We received it anyway, despite no address. 

We've been having some interesting adventures with wildlife lately - one day when I 
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went down in the basement to take a load of wash out of the machine, I found a black rat 
snake lying on the floor; he looked as if he'd recently finished a meal. A day or so later, 
an immature least bittern blundered into the house and perched on a chest of drawers in the 
living room. I pondered methods of catching the snake, but finally opted for letting it exit 
the way it had entered. Dave caught the bird and took it outside. I think these encounters 
were rather amusing (though it rather does take your breath away to discover a snake in 
your house - maybe I should live in Florida, where this is a much more common 
occurrence!), but I've been careful not to mention it to superstitious old ladies. (The most 
common superstitions are that if a pregnant woman is startled by a snake, the child will be 
"marked", and that if a live bird flies into the house, someone in the house is going to die.) 

"Square One TV" has taken the place in Marlene's heart formerly held by “3-2-1 
Contact." We're both disappointed that the Cincinnati PBS station doesn't air the show in 
the summers. I really like the way it teaches math, and "MathNet" is the highlight of the 
show. The early episodes were actually rather ridiculous, and the character of George 
Frankly so exxageratedly dense that I cringed for him. The later episodes were more 
realistic, and I unfortunately missed pieces of almost all of them that were billed as new 
shows this past season. Name actors pop up on the show - for example, James Earl Jones 
played Thad Green, Monday and Frankly's boss (in the LA episodes). And the actors 
playing Monday and Frankly show up occasionally elsewhere. The woman who plays 
Kate also played the wife (or perhaps it was mistress) of a murdered Newcomer on an 
episode of "Alien Nation." (I watch snips and snaps of “Alien Nation" as Dave enjoys the 
show.) 

Another PBS show really aimed at younger children, but equally fascianting for 
adults (at least in my opinion) is "Reading Rainbow", hosted by LeVar Burton. Each show 
highlights a different book, plus a different theme every time. 

The cable service we subscribe to (we can't get TV reception without it) keeps adding 
new channels (and raising their price). We only get the basic service, of course. HB O, 
the Disney Channel, etc., are all very well, but we have always known that we would have 
the chance to watch only the barest fraction of the offerings on these channels. 

Anyway, they recently picked up Nickelodeon. When I lived in Rochester, I was 
really impressed by Nickelodeon, but now I wonder. They have enough children's 
programming to keep a child occupied from morn to night. Marlene will sit in front of the 
TV all day if allowed. She's also discovered certain shows that are on in the evenings, 
when the programming is geared toward adults - like "Bewitched." Argh! 

To make things even more interesting, Dave has become caught by some of the shows 
himself! He will knock off work in the afternoon to watch "Count Duckula," a British 
cartoon about a vampire duck, which is vaguely reminiscent of "Duck Tales." 

I guess I shouldn't let myself sound holier than thou; I undoubtedly watch more than 
my share of TV! (Besides, it seems as if a parent has to have at least a nodding 
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acquaintance with the shows their kids watch, so they'll be able to know what they're 
talking about! Marlene talks about characters from these shows as if they were personal 
friends.) 

After a TV-less childhood, I couldn't wait until I had the opportunity to have my own 
set. I'd always resented deeply the lack of TV when I was growing up. It was a distinct 
disadvantage when, for example, a school assignment required watching a "National 
Geographic Special" or something like that. Teachers always looked at me like I was from 
Mars when I raised my hand and said, "But we don't have a TV." They'd reply 
impatiently that I should go over to the neighbor's and watch the show on their TV. But do 
you realize how reluctant people are to let somebody monopolize their TV for an hour, 
watching something they aren't interested in? If it happens more than a few times, they 
can get to feeling really resentful, too. 

Being a disgustingly law-abiding little student, I would get so upset by these TV 
watching assignments that I'd literally make myself sick. While this was 
psychosomatic, touched off by stress, there were always enough viruses out there (most of 
the gastro-intestinal variety), just waiting to catch me should I let my guard down. 

Well, enough about TV already! Suffice it to say that, despite my feelings when I was a 
kid, there may have been much wisdom in my parents’ decision to ban TV! 

Interesting, Guy, that you should mention Zen - Dave and I have been studying it. We 
discovered Alan Watts, the Zen scholar, and first read his The Way of Zen. Dave has 
been practicing zazen, the Zen practice of “sitting quietly doing nothing". What we know 
of this comes mainly from Watt's book, as we have no one we can actually talk to about 
Zen. However, Dave has definitely found that an hour or two of zazen reduces tension and 
anxiety immensely. Meditative yoga postures seem to have similar results, as you may 
have noticed if you practice yoga. 

Dave's decided to resubscribe to the Wall Street Journal (still doesn't have the time to 
devote to reading it properly), so instead of cutting back on our subscriptions, we have 
increased! I've let the subscription to Smithsonian expire, because I noticed that I was 
getting only one or two articles out of the entire magazine read. There's not much I can do 
about the publications we get as membership benefits, like the Ohio Historical Society's 
Timeline, or the Ohio State Alumni magazine. However, some recycling centers will take 
slick magazines, junk mail, catalogs, etc. 

My solution, however, is to save them for the kindergarten teacher, who gives them to 
her classes to cut up. I don't give her old TIMES or Insights, and I winnow out certain 
catalogs (like the "Frederick's of Hollywood" catalog that arrived one day out of the blue, 
or the one featuring all sorts of fascinating scanty swimwear, both male and female!). I 
find this is a good way to cut down on my impulsive catalog purchases; if I've stuck a 
catalog in a bag to give to Mrs. Stivers, I can easily persuade my mind that it's been thrown 
out! 


Ah, Tetris! It is indeed addictive, although I've found that I don't have the patience or 
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skill to work my way beyond the fifth screen. An interesting and major distraction 
whenever I want to play it is Marlene. She's not so interested in playing herself as in 
kibbutzing, and obstructing my view. She's given every set of blocks a name - the green 
ones are "Emma," the red "Minty" and the yellow "Gummy." The arrow's name is 
"Airy." If I complain that I'm waiting for a certain set of blocks to fit into a particular 
space, she will get her toy telephone out and phone those blocks, telling them that I need 
them! 

Klondike I enjoy but I lose patience with it also. I prefer to play it with actual cards, but 
we don't have a full deck in the house! If you have a five-year-old (or one comes visiting) 
who is very inquisitive, loves to look in drawers, and delights in destroying card games by 
scattering the cards all over the house, make sure you lock up your games! Our sets of Old 
Maid and Rook are, alas, no more. I managed to hide Mille Bourne from her for quite 
some time (by keeping it in a drawer which had no knob) but even that she eventually 
discovered. Also guard the board games with lots of little pieces, especially the Trivial 
Pursuit type! 

Dave finally got for himself the game that he'd REALLY asked for as a Christmas 
present - Trust and Betrayal - the Legacy of Siboot. It fascinated him for quite awhile, and 
then he slacked off. (Marlene thought it was really neat, too.) I've recently discovered a 
new Carmen Sandiego game - Where in Time is Carmen Sandiego. The crooks have 
figured out how to time travel, so they can take their ill-gotten gains almost anywhen. The 
detective has a TARDIS-like machine that he / she travels around in while chasing the 
crooks. Clues give information about famous people living during a certain time, 
documents, paintings, inventions, etc. A one-volume encyclopedia comes with the game 
(just as the World Almanac is part of Where in the World is Carmen Sandiego). The 
children's room of our local library has the Apple II version, so I've played it once. At least 
from one playing, it seems to be complicated enough to challenge a grown-up, though as I 
was playing, I noticed that I was trying to make it more complex than it actually was. 

(I tried to pinpoint the exact time the crooks had escaped to, whereas actually all I needed to 
do was figure out the general time period.) It's apparently not available for the Mac yet, 
which is a shame. 

The actual APAs seem to have been spirited off somewhere, so I don't have any mailing 
comments of the traditional type this time, though I've tried to remember more or less what 
folks have said. In addition, I wanted to share this interview from Ohio Writer. I've 
never heard of this author, nor of the SF authors she names, but I did think some of her 
comments about SF were insightful. 

Meanwhile, you can imagine us running around like chickens with our heads cut off, 
accumulating “baby things” and trying to decide how to rearrange furniture to 
accommodate a new little person. Both Dave and Marlene have claimed the privilege of 
choosing the name, so I'm out of that entirely! 
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Science Fiction Writer Karen Fowler 


Karen Fowler has published numerous 
science fiction stories in magazines and 
anthologies, and has two book- length 
collections of stories in publication: 
Artificial Things by Bantam Books and 

Peripheral Vision, by Pulphouse 
Publishing. She received her B.A. at 
Berkeley and her M.A. at Davis, both in 
Political Science. In 1987 she won the 
John W. Campbell Award for best new 
writer of science fiction. 

At the time of this interview she was 
conducting both the creative writing 
workshop at Cleveland State Universi 
and a writing workshop open to the public. 
She lives in Davis, California where she 1s 
currently working on a novella set in 
Medieval Japan. 


OW: Would you consider your writing 
to be within the science fiction genre? 
KF: That's not an easy question to 
answer. People inside the genre have 
been trying to define science fiction for 
as male as it’s been around, and 
nobody has really come up witha 
definition. So in the strictest sense of 
the term, science fiction is supposed to 
mean stories which deal with accepted 
and established scientific theory up to 
a point, and then extrapolate from 
that--imagine something past that. 
This is now called hard science fiction, 
and | don’t write that at all. But as a 
marketing category and a category for 
the magazines, I think science fiction is 
now considered to be almost anything 
where there’s some sort of fantastical 
element. You can make a case for it 
being science fiction, and I would 

. think that my work does fit into that 

category. 
OW: In your first book there were 
some stories that | would consider 

_ science fiction, such as "The Poplar 
Street Study” where aliens study a 
neighborhood, and “Face Value,” 
which takes place on another planet. 
But | wouldn’t have considered your 
latest book science fiction at all. There 
were only two storie’ that used 
extraordinary circumstanees. 
KF: There is a very careful and narrow 
definition, but usually when people 


use the term now it includes fantasy. It 
would actually make more sense for 
fantasy to be the large category and 
science fiction to be the smaller genre. 
OW: Do you feel you're going ina 
different direction? I thought the story 
“The View From Venus" was very 
realistic. Or are you trying to stay 
within science fiction? 

KF: I’m not really trying to do 
anything. I get an idea for a particular 
story and | want to tellit ina 
particular way. That’s what generates 
the story. I don’t just sit down and say, 
well, | want to write a science fiction 
story. When a story’s done, then I look 
at it and try and decide where to sell it, 
and that’s really my only interest in 
whether it’s science fiction or not. It’s 
Just a story to me. 

OW: So when you started you weren't 
aiming for a certain genre. 


KF: When I started writing a lot, I 
wrote several realistic stories. In 
science fiction these are known as 
mainstream stories. I would say that I 
wrote about half and half, and I also 
did poetry. I found it much easier to 
sell the science fiction than to sell 
mainstream. So if I have to choose 
between two ideas, one that has 
science fiction components and the 
other that doesn’t, I’m more likely to 
do the science fiction. But I still do 
some mainstream too. 

I like science fiction a lot and | 
think it satisfies me in a way that 
realistic fiction sometimes doesn’t. In 
my own life | havea sense of a lot of 
things that I can’t explain and that 
don't really make sense—that the 
world has a level of irrationality. That 
interests me and i can express that best 
if I’m not strictly realistic. I really like 
the freedom that science fiction gives 
me because I can do anything. In "The 
Faithful Companion at Forty" if] want 
the buffalos to talk, | can have that, 
and | find when I’m doing realistic 
fiction that I can’t. 

OW: You seem to concentrate more on 
human relationships than science. Do 
these stories make it easier for you to 
work on characters? 
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KF: I guess. My sense of my own life is 
that chance plays a great role, that 
there’s a small sphere of things related 
to my life that I have control over, and 
an enormous sphere that | don’t have 
any control over. And chance is a very 
difficult thing to deal with in fiction 
because you can‘t have — 
coincidence—chance doesn’t exist in 
fiction because the writer is in control 
of everything. You can’t have 
accidents in the story, and it’s hard to 
give a sense of that accidental 
universe, which I think is very real 
and very important. The only way | 
can think of to communicate that is by 
speculating reality into the irrational. 
I do know that science fiction has 
always been accused of not being ve 


_ interested in characters. That's sort o 


a fair accusation and sort of an unfair 
accusation. I think that within the 
science fiction field there’s a variety of 
writers. In its best sense, science fiction 
is concerned with technology, but only 
as it has an impact on people’s lives. I 
think science fiction writers 
frequently feel that mainstream 
writers are technophobic—they don’t 
want to think about technology, they 
don’t really understand how things 
work, and they don’t really want to. In 
spite of that, technology is controlling 
our lives to a large degree, and science 
fiction is the only literature that tries to 
look at that, that tries to bring the 
literary tradition and the scientific 
tradition together in some way. 
Usually it’s not entirely successful. But 
the impulse is a good one. | think it is 
a job that needs to be done. 

OW: What would you consider the 
classic or best science fiction, that 
shows off the genre? Do you have any 
favorite authors? 

KF: [ have several favorite authors. | 
like Howard Waldrop. He's a very 
odd writer. He brings bizarre elements 
together in his stories. I also like John 
Crowley, who is very literate and has 
beautiful prose, very intriguing ideas 
and interesting philosophical aspects 
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to his writing. | like the work of 
Joanna Russ a great deal. She's a very 
strong feminist voice in the field. 
OW: Most of your fiction is told witha 
sense of humor. Do you have a lot of 
fun when you write? 
KF: | do, yes. | think I’m extremely 
funny. | think I’m funnier than almost 
anyone thinks | am. There are 
unpleasant truths, but | don’t see any 
reason not to be cheerful about them. 
OW: You said in the 
introduction to Peripheral Vision that 
you have qualities of contrariness. Is 
there anything you could say about 
that, as it’s opposed to the stereotype 
of a wniter? 
KF: I think I was including contrariness 
in the stereotype of a writer, that 
theyre contrary people. I tooka 
poe, class from a poet named Robert 
ener e and he’d just been looking at 
somebody’s poem and said, “You 
must never, never, never do this, never 
do this again.” Then he stopped and he 
looked around and said "Now of 
course if you're all really writers you'll 
g° out and try to write a poem that 
oes exactly what I’ve told you not to 
do." The first sign of a writer is when 
somebody tells you you can’t do this 
and you say, “I can make that work. | 
can do that." 

I do think however that I’m more 
contrary than most writers. 
Particularly as a reader. There’s 
something in me that resists being 
manipulated by stories. I’m not an 
easy sell. I'm reluctant to dispel 
disbelief. But once I’ve made that 
transition, I love what I’m reading. 
OW: Would you say it’s the quality of 
the we or are there other aspects 

ou resist? 

r: T resist being told anything. Its not 
the story itself, but the values ina 
story that I’m always looking at, 
resistive to. 

OW: You spoke earlier of the debates 
that go on over the genre of science 
fiction. Do these go on at the science 
fiction conferences? 
KF: Yes. And a certain amount of it 
goes On over me. | can say that I’ma 
science fiction writer, but there are 
Pore inside the field who say that 
‘m not. 
OW: Where is the line? Where would 
you be pushed to? 

: Well, that’s the question. | think 
pushed out into an area where a 
number a people actually operate but 
doesn’t seem to have an easy 
classification. 

OW: On Artificial Things it says 
“Science Fiction” on the binding. But 
on Peripheral Vision there is no 
classification. 

KF: It’s mainly for publishers. It’s 
mainly a matter of marketing. The 
people in the bookstore who buy the 
book have to know where to put it. 
And if youcan’t tell them it’s a 
mystery or it’s science fiction or it’s 


women’s literature then they don’t 
know what to do with it. And they 
frequently wont buy it. Then the 
hoon won't buy it because the 

ookstore people aren't going to know 
where to put it. 

A friend of mine, Lisa Goldstein, 
who had her beginning in science 
fiction, has just this year published a 
novel called Tourists. It’s a sort of 
fantastical novel. When she sold it to 
Simon & Schuster the understanding 
was that it would be published asa 
mainstream novel and marketed that 
way. What she found out is that 
because the bookstores had other 
books of hers which were science 
fiction that it just got shelved with her 
other science fiction. 

OW: How do you like teaching the 
workshops? 

KF: I like it very much. I like to look at 
other people’s work. I feel very 
confident now with short fiction, and | 
have a sense of what a story is 
supposed to do. When it’s not Se 
[can point right to the problem. And 
like being around people who are 
interested in wniting. There’s just a 
small and select group of us and the 
world at large doesn’t really want to 
talk about writing. Unless you're 
actually trying to do it it’s not a very 
interesting topic. 

OW: Does all the reading you have to 
do for the workshops ever interfere 
with your work? 

KF: The manuscripts? Yes, It means 
that I have less time and less energy to 
work. So it’s probably not something I 
would want to do ona regular basis. 
But | do enjoy it. 
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[It is the doldrums of summer. Is it hot? 
You bet. We learn in high school 
physics that it is the nature of heat to 
make things move faster, to rile the 
atoms and electrons into a dancing 
frenzy. Why then do we ooze in the 
summer, amble, melt, flop, sprawl? 

| haven’t got the answer to this, 
but despite the heat, marshal your 
forces and put that extra daylight to 
good use. While you lie limply on 
your lawn chair, members of 
conservative groups are writing letters 
by the thousands to our congressmen 
saying that Americans are behind the 
curtailment and censorship of NEA 
funding for the arts. Is this what you 
want? frit is not, you need to say so. A 
recent Cleveland Plain Dealer article 
stated that mail was running twenty to 
one in favor of Senator Helm’s 
repressive bill. Many of the letters 
appear to be form letters sponsored by 
one or another organization, but that 
doesn’t mean that our representatives 
will ignore them. 

& down right now, please, and 
write a letter that supports the 
freedom of artistic expression that you 
believe in, to 


Senator John Glenn 
U.S. Senate 
Washington DC 20510 


Senator Howard Mctzenbaum 
U.S. Senate 

Washington DC 20510 
Representative = =. s™ 
US House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20510 


“(If you are uncertain of your 
district’s representative, call your local 
library or city hall.) 
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IS COMPUTER 


HACKING A CRIME? 


he image of the comput- 
er hacker drifted into public awareness in the mid- 
Seventies, when reports of Chinese-food-consuming 
geniuses working compulsively at keyboards began to 
issue from MIT. Over time, several of these impresa- 
rios entered commerce, and the public’s impression of 
hackers changed: They were no longer nerds but 
young, millionaire entrepreneurs. 
The most recent news reports have given the term 
a more felonious connotation. Early this year, a grad- 
uate student named Robert Morris Jr. went on trial 
for releasing a computer program known as a worm 
into the vast Internet system, halting more than 
6,000 computers. The subsequent public debate 


ranged from the matter of proper punishment for a 


mischievous kid to the issue of our rapidly changing 
notion of what constitutes free speech—or proper- 
ty—in an age of modems and data bases. In order to 
allow hackers to speak for themselves, Harper’s Maga- 
zine recently organized an electronic discussion and 
asked some of the nation’s best hackers to “log on,” 
discuss the protean notions of contemporary speech, 
and explain what their powers and talents are. 
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The following forum is based on a discussion held on the WELL, a computer bulletin-board system based in 
Sausalito, California. The forum is the result of a gradual accretion of arguments as the participants—located throughout the 
country—opined and reacted over an eleven-day period. Harper’s Magazine senior editor Jack Hitt and assistant 

. editor Paul Tough served as moderators. 


| ADELAIDE 
is a pseudonym for a former hacker who has sold his soul to the corporate state as a computer programmer. 


BARLOW 
is John Perry Barlow, a retired cattle rancher, a former Republican county chairman, and a 
lyricist for the Grateful Dead, who currently is writing a book on computers and consciousness entitled 
Everything We Know Is Wrong. 


BLUEFIRE 
is Dr. Robert Jacobson, associate director of the Human Interface Technology Laboratory at the University of 
Washington and a former information-policy analyst with the California legislature. 
BRAND | 
is Russell Brand, a senior computer scientist with Reasoning Systems, in Palo Alto, California. 


CLIFF 
is Clifford Stoll, the astronomer who caught a spy in a military computer network and recently published an account of 
his investigation entitled The Cuckoo’s Egg. — 


DAVE 7 
is Dave Hughes, a retired West Pointer who currently operates his own political bulletin board. 


DRAKE 
is Frank Drake, a computer-science student at a West Coast university and the editor of W.O.R.M., a cyberpunk magazine. 


| EDDIE JOE HOMEBOY 
is a pseudonym for a professional software engineer who has worked at Lucasfilm, Pyramid Technology, Apple 
Computer, and Autodesk. 


EMMANUEL GOLDSTEIN 
is the editor of 2600, the “hacker’s quarterly.” 


Oo HANK | 
is Hank Roberts, who builds mobiles, flies hang gliders, and proofreads for the Whole Earth Catalog. 


JIMG 
is Jim Gasperini, the author, with TRANS Fiction Systems, of Hidden Agenda, a computer game that simulates 


political conflict in Central America. 
JRC 


is Jon Carroll, daily columnist for the San Francisco Chronicle and writer-in-residence for the Pickle Family Circus, 
a national traveling circus troupe based in San Francisco. 


KK 
is Kevin Kelly, editor of the Whole Earth Review and a cofounder of the Hacker's Conference. 


LEE 
is Lee Felsenstein, who designed the Osborne-1 computer and cofounded the Homebrew Computer Club. 


MANDEL 
is Tom Mandel, a professional futurist and an organizer of the Hacker's Conference. 


RH 
is Robert Horvitz, Washington correspondent for the Whole Earth Review. 
RMS 
is Richard Stallman, founder of the Free Software Foundation. 
TENNEY 


is Glenn Tenney, an independent-systems architect and an organizer of the Hacker's Conference. 


ACID PHREAK and PHIBER OPTIK 
are both pseudonyms for hackers who decline to be identified. 
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The Digital Frontier 


HARPER’S [Day 1, 9:00 A.M.]: When the computer 
was young, the word hacking was used to de- 
scribe the work of brilliant students who ex- 
plored and expanded the uses to which this new 
technology might be employed. There was even 
talk of a “hacker ethic.” Somehow, in the suc- 
ceeding years, the word has taken on dark con- 
notations, suggesting the actions of a criminal. 
What is the hacker ethic, and does it survive? 


ADELAIDE [Day 1, 9:25 A.M.]: The hacker ethic sur- 
vives, and it is a fraud. It survives in anyone ex- 
cited by technology’s power to turn many small, 
insignificant things into one vast, beautiful 
thing. It is a fraud because there is nothing 
magical about computers that causes a user to 
undergo religious conversion and devote himself 
to the public good. Early automobile inventors 
were hackers too. At first the elite drove in lux- 
ury. Later practically everyone had a car. Now 
we have traffic jams, drunk drivers, air pollu- 
tion, and suburban sprawl. The old magic of an 
automobile occasionally surfaces, but we possess 
no delusions that it automatically invades the 
consciousness of anyone who sits behind the 
wheel. Computers are power, and direct contact 
with power can bring out the best or the worst 
in a person. It’s tempting to think that everyone 
exposed to the technology will be grandly in- 
spired, but, alas, it just ain’t so. 


BRAND [Day 1, 9:54 A.M.]: The hacker ethic in- 
volves several things. One is avoiding waste; in- 
sisting on using idle computer power—often 
hacking into a system to do so, while taking the 
greatest precautions not to damage the system. 
A second goal of many hackers is the free ex- 
change of technical information. These hackers 
feel that patent and copyright restrictions slow 
down technological advances. A third goal is 
the advancement of human knowledge for its 
own sake. Often this approach is unconvention- 
al. People we call crackers often explore systems 
and do mischief. They are called hackers by the 
press, which doesn’t understand the issues. 


KK [Day 1, 11:19 A.M.]: The hacker ethic went un- 
noticed early on because the explorations of 
basement tinkerers were very local. Once we all 
became connected, the work of these investiga- 
tors rippled through the world. Today the hack- 
ing spirit is alive and kicking in video, satellite 
TV, and radio. In some fields they are called 
chippers, because they modify and peddle altered 
chips. Everything that was once said about 
“phone phreaks” can be said about them too. 


DAVE [Day 1, 11:29 A.M.]: Bah. Too academic. 
Hackers hack. Because they want to. Not for 
any higher purpose. Hacking is not dead and 
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won't be as long as teenagers get their hands on 
the tools. There is a hacker born every minute. 


ADELAIDE [Day 1, 11:42 A.M.]: Don’t forget ego. 


People break into computers because it’s fun 
and it makes them feel powerful. 


BARLOW [Day 1, 11:54 A.M.]: Hackers hack. Yeah, 


right, but what’s more to the point is that hu- 
mans hack and always have. Far more than just 
opposable thumbs, upright posture, or excess 
cranial capacity, human beings are set apart 
from all other species by an itch, a hard-wired 
dissatisfaction. Computer hacking is just the 
latest in a series of quests that started with fire 
hacking. Hacking is also a collective enterprise. 
It brings to our joint endeavors the simultaneity 
that other collective organisms—ant colonies, 
Canada geese—take for granted. This is impor- 
tant, because combined with our itch to probe is 
a need to connect. Humans miss the almost tele- 
pathic connectedness that I’ve observed in oth- 
er herding mammals. And we want it back. 
Ironically, the solitary sociopath and his 3:00 
A.M. endeavors hold the most promise for 
delivering species reunion. 


really took hold with the advent of the personal 
computer, which freed programmers from hav- 
ing to use a big time-sharing system. A hacker 
could sit in the privacy of his home and hack to 
his heart’s and head’s content. 


LEE [Day 1, 5:17 PM.]: “Angelheaded hipsters 


burning for the ancient heavenly connection to 
the starry dynamo in the machinery of night” 
(Allen Ginsberg, “Howl”). I still get an endor- 
phin rush when I go on a design run—my mind 
out over the edge, groping for possibilities that 
can be sensed when various parts are held in 
juxtaposition with a view toward creating a 
whole object: straining to get through the epsi- 
lon-wide crack between What Is and What 
Could Be. Somewhere there’s the Dynamo of 
Night, the ultra-mechanism waiting to be 
dreamed, that we'll never get to in actuality 
(think what it would weigh!) but that’s present 
somehow in the vicinity of those mental wres- 
tling matches. When I reemerge into the light 
of another day with the design on paper—and 
with the knowledge that if it ever gets built, 
things will never be the same again—I know 
I’ve been where artists go. That’s hacking to me: 
to transcend custom and to engage in creativity 
for its own sake, but also to create objective ef- 
fects. I’ve been around long enough to see the 
greed creeps take up the unattended reins of 
power and shut down most of the creativity that 
put them where they are. But I’ve also seen 
things change, against the best efforts of a stu- 
pidly run industry. We cracked the egg out from 


EDDIE JOE HOMEBOY [Day 1, 4:44 P.M.]: Hacking: 
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under the Computer Priesthood, and now ev- 
eryone can have omelets. 


RMS [Day 1, 5:19 PM.]: The media and the courts 


are spreading a certain image of hackers. It’s 
important for us not to be shaped by that im- 

: age. But there are two 
ways that it can hap- 
pen. One way is for 
hackers to become 
part of the security- 
maintenance estab- 
lishment. The other, 
more subtle, way is for 
a hacker to become 
the security-breaking 
phreak the media por- 
tray. By shaping our- 
selves into the enemy 
of the establishment, 
we uphold the estab- 
lishment. But there’s 
nothing wrong with 
breaking security if 
you're accomplishing 
something useful. It’s 
like picking a lock on 
a tool cabinet to get a 
screwdriver to fix your 


put the screwdriver 
a — back, what harm does 
Lad Me beach it do? 


ACID PHREAK [Day 1, 
6:34 PM.]: There is no 
one hacker ethic. Ev- 
eryone has his own. 
To say that we all 
think the same way 
_is preposterous. The 
hacker of old sought 
to find what the com- 


There was nothing 
illegal about that. 
Today, hackers and 
phreaks are drawn to 
specific, often corpo- 
rate, systems. It’s no 
wonder everyone on 
the other side is get- 
ting mad. We're al- 
ways one step ahead. 
We were back then, 
and we are now. 


CLIFF [Day 1, 8:38 
pM.]: RMS © said, 


“There’s nothing wrong 
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with breaking security 
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radio. As long as you 


puter itself could do. 


BL 


if you're accomplishing something useful.” 
Huh? How about, There’s nothing wrong with 
entering a neighbor's house if you’re accom- 
plishing something useful, just as long as you 
clean up after yourself. Does my personal priva- 
cy mean anything? Should my personal letters 
and data be open to anyone who knows how to 
crack passwords? If not my property, then how 
about a bank’s? Should my credit history be 
available to anyone who can find a back door to 
the private computers of TRW, the firm that 
tracks people's credit histories? How about a list 
of AIDS patients from a hospital’s data bank? Or 
next week’s prime interest rate from a computer 
at the Treasury Department? 


UEFIRE [Day 1, 9:20 P.M.]: Computers are every- 
where, and they link us together into a vast 
social “cybernetia.” The erand skills of the 
hackers, formidable though they may have 
been, are incapable of subverting this automat- 
ed social order. The networks in which we sur- 
vive are more than copper wire and radio waves: 
They are the social organization. For every hack- 
er in revolt, busting through a security code, ten 
thousand people are being wired up with auto- 
matic call-identification and credit-checking 
machines. Long live the Computer Revolution, 
which died aborning. 


IRC [Day 1, 10:28 PM]: We have two different 


definitions here. One speaks of a tinkerer’s ec- 
stasy, an ecstasy that is hard to maintain in the 
corporate world but is nevertheless at the heart 
of Why Hackers Hack. The second is political, 
and it has to do with the free flow of informa- 
tion. Information should flow more freely (how 
freely is being debated), and the hacker can 
make it happen because the hacker knows how 
to undam the pipes. This makes the hacker 
ethic-—of necessity-—antiauthoritarian. 


EMMANUEL GOLDSTEIN [Day 2, 2:41 A.M]: It’s 


meaningless what we call ourselves: hackers, 
crackers, techno-rats. We're individuals who 
happen to play with high tech. There is no hack- 
er community in the traditional sense of the 
term. There are no leaders and no agenda. 
We're just individuals out exploring. 


BRAND [Day 2, 9:02 A.M.]: There are two issues: in- 


variance and privacy. Invariance is the art of 
leaving things as you found them. If someone 
used my house for the day and left everything as 
he found it so that there was no way to tell he 
had been there, I would see no problem. With a 
well-run computer system, we can assure invari- 
ance. Without this assurance we must fear 
that the person picking the lock to get the 
screwdriver will break the lock, the screwdriver, 
or both. Privacy is more complicated. | want my 
medical records, employment records, and let- 


age 


ters to The New Republic private because | fear 
that someone will do something with the infor- 
mation that is against my interests. If I could 
trust people not to do bad things with informa- 
tion, I would not need to hide it. Rather than 
preventing the “theft” of this data, we should 
prohibit its collection in the first place. 


HOMEBOY [Day 2, 9:37 A.M.]: Are crackers really 
working for the free flow of information? Or are 
they unpaid tools of the establishment, identify- 
ing the holes in the institutional dike so that 
they can be plugged by the authorities, only to 
be tossed in jail or exiled? 


DRAKE [Day 2, 10:54 A.M.]: There is an unchal- 
lenged assumption that crackers have some 
political motivation. Earlier, crackers were 
portrayed as failed revolutionaries; now Home- 
boy suggests that crackers may be tools of the 
establishment. These ideas about crackers are 
based on earlier experiences with subcultures 
(beats, hippies, yippies). Actually, the contem- 
porary cracker is often middle-class and doesn’t 
really distance himself from the “establish- 
ment.” While there are some anarcho-crackers, 
there are even more right-wing crackers. The 
hacker ethic crosses political boundaries. 


MANDEL [Day 2, 11:01 A.M.]: The data on crackers 
suggests that they are either juvenile delin- 
quents or plain criminals. 


BARLOW [Day 2, 11:34 A.M.]: | would far rather 
have everyone know my most intimate secrets 
than to have noncontextual snippits of them 
“owned” by TRW.and the FBI—and withheld 
from me! Any cracker who is entertained by 
peeping into my electronic window is welcome 
to the view. Any institution that makes money 
selling rumors of my peccadilloes is stealing 
from me. Anybody who wants to inhibit that 
theft with electronic mischief has my complete 
support. Power to the techno-rats! 


-EMMANUEL [Day 2, 7:09 P.M.]: Calling someone on 


the phone is the equivalent of knocking on that 
person’s door, right? Wrong! When someone 
answers the phone, you are inside the home. You 
have already been let in. The same with an an- 
swering machine, or a personal computer, if it 
picks up the phone. It is wrong to violate a per- 
son’s privacy, but electronic rummaging is not 
the same as breaking and entering. The key here 
is that most people are unaware of how easy it is 
for others to invade their electronic privacy and 
see credit reports, phone bills, FBI files, Social 
Security reports. The public is grossly under- 
informed, and that’s what must be fixed if hack- 
ers are to be thwarted. If we had an educated 
public, though, perhaps the huge—and now 
common—data bases would never have been 
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allowed to exist. Hackers have become scape- 
goats: We discover the gaping holes in the sys- 
tem and then get blamed for the flaws. 


HOMEBOY [Day 2, 7:41 PM.]: Large, insular, un- 


democratic governments and institutions need 
scapegoats. It’s the first step down the road to 
fascism. That’s where hackers play into the 
hands of the establishment. 


DAVE [Day 2, 7:55 P.M.]: If the real criminals are 


those who leave gaping holes in their systems, 
then the real criminals in house burglaries are 
those who leave their windows unlatched. 
Right? Hardly. And Emmanuel’s analogy to a 
phone being answered doesn’t hold either. 
There is no security protection in making a 
phone call. A computer system has a password, 
implying a desire for security. Breaking into a 
poorly protected house is still burglary. 


CLIFF [Day 2, 9:06 P.M.]: Was there a hacker’s ethic 


and does it survive? More appropriately, was 


there a vandal’s ethic and does it survive? As 


long as there are communities, someone will 
violate the trust that binds them. Once, our 
computers were isolated, much as eighteenth- 
century villages were. Little was exchanged, 
and each developed independently. Now we’ve 
built far-flung electronic neighborhoods. These 
communities are built on trust: people believing 
that everyone profits by sharing resources. Sure 
enough, vandals crept in, breaking into sys- 
tems, spreading viruses, pirating software, and 
destroying people’s work. “It’s okay,” they say. 
“T can break into a system because I’m a hack- 
er.” Give me a break! 


BARLOW [Day 2, 10:41 PM.]: I live in a small town. 


I don’t have a key to my house. Am I asking for 
it? I think not. Among the juvenile delinquents 
in my town, there does exist a vandal’s ethic. I 
know because I once was one. In a real commu- 
nity, part of a kid’s rite of passage is discovering 
what walls can be breached. Driving 110 miles 
per hour on Main Street is a common symptom 
of rural adolescence, publicly denounced but 
privately understood. Many teenagers die in this 
quest—two just the night before last—but it is 
basic to our culture. Even rebellious kids under- 
stand that risk to one’s safety is one thing, wan- 
ton vandalism or theft is another. As a result, 
almost no one locks anything here. In fact, a se- 
curity system is an affront to a teenage psyche. 
While a kid might be dissuaded by conscience, 
he will regard a barricade as an insult and a chal- 
lenge. So the CEOs who are moving here (the 
emperor of PepsiCo and the secretary of state 
among them) soon discover that over the winter 
people break into their protected mansions just 
to hang out. When systems are open, the com- 
munity prospers, and teenage miscreants are sat- 
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isfied to risk their own lives and little else. 
When the social contract is enforced by securi- 
ty, the native freedom of the adolescent soul 
will rise up to challenge it in direct proportion 
to its imposition. 


HANK [Day 2, 11:23 P.M.]: Barlow, the small town I 


grew up in was much like yours—until two in- 
terstate highways crossed nearby. The open- 
door style changed in one, hard summer because 
our whole town became unlocked. | think Cliffs 
community is analogous to my little town— 
confronted not by a new locked-up neighbor 
who poses a challenge to the local kids but by a 
sudden, permanent opening up of the commu- 
nity to many faceless outsiders who owe the 
town no allegiance. 


EMMANUEL [Day 3, 1:33 A.M.]: Sorry, I don’t buy 


Dave’s unlatched-window analogy. A hacker 
who wanders into a system with the ease that it’s 
done today is, in my analogy, walking into a 
house without walls—and with a cloaking de- 
vice! Any good hacker can make himself invisi- 
ble. If housebreaking were this easy, people 
would be enraged. But we’re missing the point. 
I’m not referring to accessing a PC in someone’s 
bedroom but about accessing credit reports, 
government files, motor vehicle records, and 
the megabytes of data piling up on each of us. 
Thousands of people legally can see and use this 
ever-growing mountain of data, much of it erro- 
neous. Whose rights are we violating when we 
peruse a file? Those of the person we look up? 
He doesn’t even know that information exists, 
that it was compiled without his consent, and 
that it’s not his property anymore! The invasion 
of privacy took place long before the hacker 
ever arrived. The only way to find out how such 
a system works is to break the rules. It’s not 
what hackers do that will lead us into a state of 
constant surveillance; it’s allowing the authori- 
ties to impose on us a state of mock crisis. 


MANDEL [Day 3, 9:27 A.M.]: Note that the word 


crime has no fixed reference in our discussion. 
Until recently, breaking into government com- 
puter systems wasn’t a crime; now it is. In fact, 
there is some debate, to be resolved in the 
courts, whether what Robert Morris Jr. did was 
actually a crime [see “A Brief History of Hack- 
ing”]. Crime gets redefined all the time. Offend 
enough people or institutions and, lo and be- 
hold, someone will pass a law. That is partly 
what is going on now: Hackers are pushing but- 
tons, becoming more visible, and that inevita- 
bly means more laws and more crimes. 


ADELAIDE [Day 3, 9:42 A.M.]: Every practitioner of 


these arts knows that at minimum he is trespass- 
ing. The English “country traveler ethic” ap- 
plies: The hiker is always ethical enough to 


close the pasture gates behind him so that no 


sheep escape during his pastoral stroll through 


someone else’s property. The problem is that 
what some see as gentle trespassing others see as 
theft of service, invasion of privacy, threat to 
national security—take your pick. 


BARLOW [Day 3, 2:38 P.M.]: I regard the existence of 


proprietary data about me to be theft—not just 
in the legal sense but in a faintly metaphysical 
one, rather like the belief among aborigines that 
a photograph steals the soul. The crackers who 
maintain access to that data are, at this level, 
liberators. Their incursions are the only way to 
keep the system honest. 


RMS [Day 3, 2:48 P.M.]: Recently, a tough anti- 


hacker measure was proposed in England.. In 
The Economist | saw a wise response, arguing 
that it was silly to treat an action as worse whén 
it involves a computer than when it does not. 
They noted, for example, that physical trespass- 
ing was considered a civil affair, not a criminal 
one, and said that computer trespassing should 
be treated likewise. Unfortunately, the U.S. 
government was not so wise. 


BARLOW [Day 3, 3:23 P.M.]: The idea that a crime 


is worse if a computer is involved relates to the 
gathering governmental perception that com- 
puter viruses and guns may be related. I know 


that sounds absurd, but they have more in com- 


mon than one might think. For all its natural 
sociopathy, the virus is not without philosophi- 
cal potency—like a gun. Here in Wyoming 
guns are part of the furniture. Only recently 
have I observed an awareness of their political 
content. After a lot of frothing about prying 
cold, dead fingers from triggers, the sentiment 
was finally distilled to a bumper sticker I saw on 
a pickup the other day: “Fear the Government 
That Fears Your Gun.” Now I’ve read too much 
Gandhi to buy that line without misgivings, but 
it would be hard to argue that Tiananmen 
Square could have been inflicted on a populace 
capable of shooting back. I don’t wholehearted- 
ly defend computer viruses, but one must con- 
sider their increasingly robust deterrent 
potential. Before it’s over, the War on Drugs 
could easily turn into an Armageddon between 
those who love liberty and those who crave cer- 
tainty, providing just the excuse the control 
freaks have been waiting for to rid America of 
all that constitutional mollycoddling called the 
Bill of Rights. Should that come to pass, I will 
want to use every available method to vex and 
confuse the eyes and ears of surveillance. The 
virus could become the necessary instrument of 
our freedom. At the risk of sounding like some 
digital posse comitatus, I say: Fear the Govern- 
ment That Fears Your Computer. 
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TENNEY [Day 3, 4:41 PM.]: Computer-related 
crimes are more feared because they are per- 
formed remotely—a crime can be committed in 
New York by someone in Los Angeles—and by 
people not normally viewed as being crimi- 
nals—by teenagers who don’t look like delin- 
quents. They’re very smart nerds, and they 
don’t look like Chicago gangsters packing heat. 


BARLOW [Day 4, 12:12 A.M.]: People know so little 
of these things that they endow computers and 
the people who do understand them with powers 
neither possesses. If America has a religion, its 
ark is the computer and its covenant is the belief 
that Science Knows. We are mucking around in 
the temple, guys. It’s a good way to catch hell. 


DAVE [Day 4, 9:18 A.M.]: Computers are the new 
American religion. The pub- 
lic is in awe of—and fears— 


The entire security system was changed after 
myself and a friend must have been noticed in 
it. For the entire United States, there is only 


security scheme is flawless in itself, and there is 
no chance of “social engineering,” i.e., bull- 
shitting someone inside the system into telling 
you what the passwords are. The system works 
like this: You log on with the proper account 
and password; then, depending on who you are, 
the system asks at random three of ten questions 
that are unique to each user. But the system can 
be compromised by entering forwarding instruc- 
tions into the phone company’s switch for that 
exchange, thereby intercepting every phone 
call that comes in to the system over a designat- 
ed period of time and connecting the call to 
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Hackers are like the early 

Christians. When caught, 

they will be thrown to the 

lions before the Roman estab- 

lishment: This year the mob will cheer madly as 
Robert Morris is devoured. 


KK [Day 6, 11:37 A.M.]: The crackers here suggest 
that they crack into systems with poor security 
because the security is poor. Do more sophisti- 
cated security precautions diminish the need to 
crack the system or increase it? 


ACID [Day 6, 1:20 P.M.]: If there was a system that 
we knew was uncrackable, we wouldn’t even try 
to crack it. On the other hand, if some organiza- 
tion boasted that its system was impenetrable 
and we knew that was media hype, I| think it 
would be safe to say we’d have to “enlighten” 
them. 


EMMANUEL [Day 6, 2:49 P.M.]: Why do we insist on 
cracking systems? The more people ask those 
kinds of questions, the more I want to get in! 
Forbid access and the demand for access in- 
creases. For the most part, it’s simply a mission 
of exploration. In the words of the new captain 
of the starship Enterprise, Jean-Luc Picard, 
“Let’s see what’s out there!” 


BARLOW [Day 6, 4:34 P.M.]: Tell us, Acid, is there 
a system that you know to be uncrackable to the 
point where everyone’s given up? 


ACID [Day 6, 8:29 P.M.]: CICIMS is pretty tough. 
PHIBER OPTIK [Day 7, 2:36 P.M.]: Really? CICIMS 


is a system used by Bell operating companies. 
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Illustration by Valerie Sinclair 


your computer. If you are familiar with the secu- 
rity layout, you can emulate its appearance and 
fool the caller into giving you the answers to his 
questions. Then you call the system yourself and 
use those answers to get in. There are other 
ways of doing it as well. 


BLUEFIRE [Day 7, 11:53 P.M.]: I can’t stand it! Who 


do you think pays for the security that the tele- 
phone companies must maintain to fend off il- 
legal use? I bet it costs the ratepayers around $10 
million for this little extravaganza. The cracker 
circus isn’t harmless at all, unless you don’t 
mind paying for other people’s entertainment. 
Hackers who have contributed to the social wel- 


fare should be recognized. But cracking issome- __ 
thing else—namely, fun at someone else’s 


expense—and it ain’t the folks who own the 


phone companies who pay; it’s us, me and you. - 


BARLOW [Day 8, 7:35 A.M.]: I am becoming in- 


creasingly irritated at this idea that you guys are 
exacting vengeance for the sin of openness. You 
seem to argue that if a system is dumb enough to 
be open, it is your moral duty to violate it. Does 


‘the fact that I’ve never locked my house—even 


when I was away for months at a time—mean 
that someone should come in and teach me a 
good lesson? 


ACID [Day 8, 3:23 P.M.]: Barlow, you leave the door 


open to your house? Where do you live? 
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BARLOW {Day 8, 10:11 PM.]: Acid, my house is at 


372 North Franklin Street in Pinedale, Wyo- 
ming. Heading north on Franklin, go about two 
blocks off the main drag before you run into a 
hay meadow on the left. I’m the last house be- 
fore the field. The computer is always on. But 
do you really mean to imply what you did with 
that question? Are you merely a sneak looking 
for easy places to violate? You disappoint me, 
pal. For all your James Dean-on-Silicon rhetor- 
ic, you're not a cyberpunk. You're just a punk. 


EMMANUEL [Day 9, 12:55 A.M.]: No offense, Bar- 


low, but your house analogy doesn’t stand up, 
because your house is far less interesting than a 
Defense Department computer. For the most 
part, hackers don’t mess with individuals. May- 


_ be we feel sorry for them; maybe they’re boring. 


Institutions are where the action is, because 
they are compiling this mountain of data— 
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without your consent. Hackers are not guardian 


angels, but if you think we’re what’s wrong with 
the system, I’d say that’s precisely what those in 


_ charge want you to believe. By the way, you left 


out your zip code. It’s 82941. 


BARLOW [Day 9, 8:34 A.M.]: Now that’s more like 


it. There is an ethical distinction between peo- 


_ ple and institutions. The law makes little dis- 


tinction. We pretend that institutions are 
somehow human because they are made of hu- 
mans. A large bureaucracy resembles a human 
about as much as a reef resembles a coral polyp. 
To expect an institution to have a conscience is 
like expecting a horse to have one. As with ev- 
ery organism, institutions are chiefly concerned 
with their own physical integrity and survival. 
To say that they have some higher purpose 
beyond. their survival is to anthropomorphize 
them. You are right, Emmanuel. The house 
analogy breaks down here. Indi- 
viduals live in houses; institutions 
live in mainframes. Institutions 
are functionally remorseless and 
need to be checked. Since their 
blood is digital, we need to be in 
their bloodstreams like an infec- 
tion of humanity. I’m willing to 
extend limitless trust to other 
human beings. In my experience 
they’ve never failed to deserve it. 
But I have as much faith in institu- 
tions as they have in me. None. 


OPTIK [Day 9, 10:19 A.M.]: In oth- 
er words, Mr. Barlow, you say 
something, someone proves you 
wrong, and then you agree with 
him. I’m getting the feeling that 
you don’t exactly chisel your views 
in stone. . 


HANK [Day 9, 11:18 A.M.]:. Has 
Mr. Optik heard the phrase “the- 
sis, antithesis, synthesis”? 


BARLOW [Day 10, 10:48 A.M.]: 
Optik, | do change my mind a lot. 
Indeed, | often find it occupied by 
numerous contradictions. The last 
time I believed in absolutes, | was 
about your age. And there’s not a 
damn thing wrong with believing 
in absolutes at your age either. 
Continue to do so, however, and 
you'll find yourself, at my age, car- 
tying placards filled with nonsense 
and dressing in rags. 


ADELAIDE [Day 10, 6:27 P.M.]: The 
flaw in this discussion is the dis- 
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the hacker as “whiz.” The problem is that the 
one who gets caught obviously isn’t. | haven’t 
seen a story yet on a true genius hacker. Even 
Robert Morris was no whiz. The genius hackers 
are busy doing constructive things or are so good 
no one’s caught them yet. It takes no talent to 
break into something. Nobody calls subway 
graffiti artists geniuses for figuring out how to 
break into the yard. There’s a difference be- 
tween genius and ingenuity. 


BARLOW [Day 10, 9:48 PM.]: Let me define my 


terms. Using hacker in a midspectrum sense 
(with crackers on one end and Leonardo da 
Vinci on the other), I think it does take a kind 
of genius to be a truly productive hacker. I’m 
learning PASCAL now, and I am constantly 
amazed that people can spin those prolix recur- 
sions into something like PageMaker. It fills me 
with the kind of awe I reserve for splendors such 
as the cathedral at Chartres. With crackers like 
Acid and Optik, the issue is less intelligence 
than alienation. Trade their modems for skate- 
boards and only a slight conceptual shift would 
occur. Yet I’m glad they’re wedging open the 
cracks. Let a thousand worms flourish. 


OPTIK [Day 10, 10:11 P.M.]: You have some pair of 


balls comparing my talent with that of a skate- 
boarder. Hmm... This was indeed boring, but 
nonetheless: [Editors’ Note: At this point in the 
discussion, Optik—apparently having hacked into 
TRW’s computer records—posted a copy of Mr. 
Barlow’s credit history. In the interest of Mr. Bar- 
low’s privacy—at least what is left of it—Harper’s 
Magazine has not printed it.] I’m not showing off. 
Any fool knowing the proper syntax and the 
proper passwords can look up a credit history. I 
just find your high-and-mighty attitude annoy- 
ing and, yes, infantile. 


HOMEBOY [Day 10, 10:17 PM.]: Key here is “any 


fool.” 


ACID [Day 11, 1:37 PM.]: For thirty-five dollars a 


year anyone can have access to TRW and see 
his or her own credit history. Optik did it for 
free. What’s wrong with that? And why does 
TRW keep files on what color and religion we 
are? If you didn’t know that they kept such files, 
who would have found out if it wasn’t for a 
hacker? Barlow should be grateful that Optik 
has offered his services to update him on his per- 
sonal credit file. Of course, I’d hate to see my 
credit history up in lights. But if you hadn’t 
made our skins crawl, your info would not have 
been posted. Everyone gets back at someone 
when he’s pissed; so do we. Only we do it differ- 
ently. Are we punks? Yeah, I guess we are. A 
punk is what someone who has been made to 
eat his own words calls the guy who fed them 
to him. 
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Hacking the Constitution 


HARPER'S [Day 4, 9:00 A.M.]: Suppose that a mole 


inside the government confirmed the existence 
of files on each of you, stored in the White 
House computer system, PROFS. Would you 
have the right to hack into that system to re- 
trieve and expose the existence of such files? 


Could you do it? | 


TENNEY [Day 4, 1:42 PM.]: The proverbial ques- 


tion of whether the end justifies the means. 
This doesn’t have much to do with hacking. If 
the file were a sheet of paper in a locked cabi- 
net, the same question would apply. In that case 
you could accomplish everything without tech- 
nological hacking. Consider the Pentagon 
Papers. 


EMMANUEL [Day 4, 3:55 P.M.]: Let’s address the hy- 


pothetical. First, | need to find out more about 
PROFS. Is it accessible from off site, and if so, 
how? Should I update my 202-456 scan [a list of 
phone numbers in the White House’s exchange 
that connect incoming calls to a computer]? I 


have a listing for every computer in that ex-. 


change, but the scan was done back in 1984. Is 
PROFS a new system? Perhaps it’s in a different 
exchange? Does anybody know how many peo- 
ple have access to it? I’m also on fairly good 
terms with a White House operator who owes 
me a favor. But I don’t know what to ask for. 
Obviously, I’ve already made up my mind about 
the right to examine this material. | don’t want 
to debate the ethics of it at this point. If you’re 
with me, let’s do something about this. Other- 
wise, stay out of the way. There’s hacking to be 
done. 


ACID [Day 4, 5:24 P.M.]: Yes, I would try to break 


into the PROFS system. But first I’d have some- 
one in the public eye, with no ties to hacking, 
request the info through the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. Then I’d hack in to verify the in- 
formation | received. . 


DRAKE [Day 4, 9:13 PM.]: Are there a lot of people 


involved in this antihacker project? If so, the 
chances of social engineering data out of people 
would be far higher than if it were a small, close- 
knit group. But yes, the simple truth is, if the 
White House has a dial-up line, it can be 
hacked. 


EMMANUEL [Day 4, 11:27 P.M.]: The implication 


that a trust has been betrayed on the part of the 
government is certainly enough to make me 
want to look a little further. And I know I’m 
doing the right thing on behalf of others who 
don’t have my abilities. Most people I meet see 
me as an ally who can help them stay ahead of 
an unfair system. That’s what I intend to do 
here. I have a small core of dedicated hackers 
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who could help. One’s specialty is the UNIX 
system, another’s is networks, and another's is 
phone systems. 


TENNEY [Day 5, 12:24 A.M.]: PROFS is an IBM 


message program that runs on an operating sys- 
tem known as VM. VM systems usually have a 
fair number of holes, either to gain access or to 
gain full privileges. The CIA was working on, 
and may have completed, a supposedly secure 
VM system. No ethics here, just facts. But a 
prime question is to determine what system via 


what phone number. Of course, the old inside — 


job is easier. Just find someone who owes a favor 
or convince an insider that it is a moral obliga- 
tion to do this. 


BARLOW [Day 5, 2:46 P.M.]: This scenario needs to 


be addressed in four parts: ethical, political, 
practical I (from the standpoint of the hack it- 
self), and practical II (disseminating the infor- 
mation without undue risk). 

Ethical: Since World War II, we’ve been gov- 
erned by a paramilitary bureaucracy that be- 
lieves freedom is too precious to be entrusted to 
the people. These are the same folks who had to 
destroy the village in order to save it. Thus the 
government has become a set of Chinese boxes. 
Americans who believe in democracy have little 
choice but to shred the barricades of secrecy at 
every opportunity. It isn’t merely permissible to 
hack PROFS. It is a moral obligation. 

Political: In the struggle between control and 
liberty, one has to avoid action that will drive 
either side to extreme behavior. The basis of 
terrorism, remember, is excess. If we hack 
PROFS, we must do it in a way that doesn’t be- 
come a pretext for hysterical responses that 
might eventually include zero tolerance of per- 
sonal computers. The answer is to set up a sys- 
tem for entry and exit that never lets on we've 
been there. 

Practical I: Hacking the system should be a 
trivial undertaking. | 

Practical II: Having retrieved the smoking 
gun, it must be made public in such a way that 
the actual method of acquisition does not be- 
come public. Consider Watergate: The prime 
leaker was somebody whose identity and 
information-gathering technique is still un- 
known. So having obtained the files, we turn 
them over to the Washington Post without re- 
vealing our own identities or how we came by 
the files. 


EMMANUEL [Day 5, 9:51 P.M.]: PROFS is used for 


sending messages back and forth. It’s designed 
not to forget things. And it’s used by people who 
are not computer literate. The document we are 
looking for is likely an electronic-mail message. 
If we can find out who the recipient or sender is, 
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we can take it from there. Since these people 
frequently use the system to communicate, 
there may be a way for them to dial into the 
White House from home. Finding that number 
won't be difficult: frequent calls to a number lo- 
cal to the White House and common to a few 
different people. Once I get the dial-up, I'll 
have to look at whatever greeting I get to deter- 
mine what kind of system it is. Then we need to 
locate someone expert in the system to see if 
there are any built-in back doors. If there aren’t, 
I will social engineer my way into a working ac- 
count and then attempt to break out of the pro- 
gram and explore the entire system. 


BRAND [Day 6, 10:06 A.M.]: I have two questions: 


Do you believe in due process as found in our 
Constitution? And do you believe that this 
“conspiracy” is so serious that extraordinary 
measures need to be taken? If you believe in due 
process, then you shouldn’t hack into the sys- 
tem to defend our liberties. If you don’t believe 
in due process, you are an anarchist and poten- 
tially a terrorist. The government is justified in 
taking extreme action to protect itself and the 
rest of us from you. If you believe in the Consti- 
tution but also that this threat is so extreme that 
patriots have a duty to intercede, then you 
should seek one of the honest national officials 
who can legally demand a copy of the docu- 
ment. If you believe that there is no sufficiently 


honest politician and you steal and: publish the 


documents, you are talking about a revolution. 


ACID [Day 6, 1:30 P.M.]: This is getting too politi- 


cal. Who says that hacking has to have a politi- 
cal side? Generalizing does nothing but give 
hackers a false image. I couldn’t care less about 
politics, and I hack. 


LEE [Day 6, 9:01 P.M.]: Sorry, Acid, but if you 


hack, what you do is inherently political. Here 
goes: Political power is exercised by control of 
information channels. Therefore, any action 
that changes the capability of someone in power 
to control these channels is politically relevant. 
Historically, the one in power has been not the 
strongest person but the one who has convinced 
the goon squad to do his bidding. The goons 
give their power to him, usually in exchange for 
free food, sex, and great uniforms. The turning 
point of most successful revolutions is when the 
troops ignore the orders coming from above and 
switch their allegiance. Information channels. 
Politics. These days, the cracker represents a 
potential for making serious political change if 
he coordinates with larger social and economic 
forces. Without this coordination, the cracker 
is but a techno-bandit, sharpening his weapon 
and chuckling about how someday... Revolu- 
tions often make good use of bandits, and some 
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of them move into high positions when they’re 
successful. But most of them are done away 
with. One cracker getting in won’t do much 
good. Working in coordination with others is 
another matter—called politics. 


JIMG [Day 7, 12:28 A.M.]: A thought: Because it 


has become so difficult to keep secrets (thanks, 
in part, to crackers), and so expensive and 
counterproductive (the trade-off in lost op- 
portunities is too great), secrets are becoming 
less worth protecting. Today, 
when secrets come out that 
would have brought down | 
governments in the past, 
“spin-control experts” shower 
the media with so many lies 
that the truth is obscured de- 
spite being in plain sight. It’s 
the information equivalent of 
the Pentagon plan to sur- 
round each real missile with 
hundreds of fake ones, render- 
ing radar useless. If hackers managed to crack 
the White House system, a hue and cry would 
be raised—not about what the hackers found in 
the files but about what a threat hackers are to 
this great democracy of ours. 


HARPER'S [Day 7, 9:00 A.M.]: Suppose you hacked 


the files from the White House and a backlash 
erupted. Congressmen call for restrictions, argu- 
ing that the computer is “property” susceptible 


to regulation and not an instrument of “infor- 


mation” protected by the First Amendment. 
Can we craft a manifesto setting forth your 
views on how the computer fits into the tradi- 
tions of the American Constitution? 


DAVE [Day 7, 5:30 PM.]: If Congress ever passed 


laws that tried to define what we do as “technol- 
ogy” (regulatable) and not “speech,” I would be- 
come a rebellious criminal immediately—and as 
loud as Thomas Paine ever was. Although com- 
puters are part “property” and part “premises” 
(which suggests a need for privacy), they are su- 
premely instruments of speech. I don’t want any 
congressional King Georges treading on my cur- 
sor. We must continue to have absolute freedom 
of electronic speech! 


BARLOW [Day 7, 10:07 P.M.]: Even in a court guid- 


ed by my favorite oxymoron, Justice Rehnquist, 
this is an open-and-shut case. The computer is a 
printing press. Period. The only hot-lead presses 
left in this country are either in museums or be- 
ing operated by poets in Vermont. The comput- 
er cannot fall under the kind of regulation to 
which radio and TV have become subject, since 
computer output is not broadcast. If these regu- 
lations amount to anything more than a fart in 
the congressional maelstrom, then we might as 
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well scrap the whole Bill of Rights. What I am 
doing with my fingers right now is “speech” in 
the clearest sense of the word. We don’t need 
no stinking manifestos. 


JIMG [Day 8, 12:02 A.M.]: This type of congression- 


al action is so clearly unconstitutional that “law 
hackers”—everyone from William Kunstler to 
Robert Bork—would be all over it. The whole 
idea runs so completely counter to our laws that 
it’s hard to get worked up about it. 


J DON’T WANT ANY CONGRESSIONAL 
KING GEORGE TREADING ON MY CURSOR. WE MUST 
CONTINUE TO HAVE ABSOLUTE FREEDOM OF 


ELECTRONIC SPEECH.” 


ADELAIDE [Day 8, 9:51 A.M.]: Not so fast. There 


used to be a right in the Constitution called 
“freedom from unreasonable search and sei- 


zure,” but, thanks to recent Supreme Court de-- 


cisions, your urine can be demanded by a lot of 
people. I have no faith in the present Supreme 
Court to uphold any of my rights of free speech. 
The complacent reaction here—that whatever 
Congress does will eventually be found uncon- 
stitutional—is the same kind of complacency 
that led to the current near-reversals of Roe v. 


Wade. 


JRC [Day 8, 10:05 A.M.]: I’d forgo the manifestos 


and official explanations altogether: Fight 
brushfire wars against specific government in- 
cursions and wait for the technology to metasta- 
size. In a hundred years, people won't have to be 
told about computers because they will have an 
instinctive understanding of them. 


KK [Day 8, 2:14 P.M.]: Hackers are not sloganeers. 


They are doers, take-things-in-handers. They 
are the opposite of philosophers: They don’t 
wait for language to catch up to them. Their ar- 
guments are their actions. You want a manifes- 
to? The Internet worm was a manifesto. It had 
more meaning and symbolism than any revolu- 
tionary document you could write. To those in 
power running the world’s nervous system, it 
said: Wake up! To the underground of hackers, 
crackers, chippers, and techno-punks, it said: 
You have power; be careful. To the mass of citi- 
zens who find computers taking over their tele- 
phone, their TV, their toaster, and their house, 
it said: Welcome to Wonderland. 


BARLOW [Day 8, 10:51 PM.]: Apart from the legal 


futility of fixing the dam after it’s been 
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breached, I’ve never been comfortable with 
manifestos. They are based on the ideologue’s 
delusion about the simplicity, the figure-out- 
ability, of the infinitely complex thing that is 
Life Among the Humans. Manifestos take re- 
ductionism for a long ride off a short pier. Some- 
times the ride takes a very long time. Marx and 
Engels didn’t actually crash until last year. 
Manifestos fail because they are fixed and con- 
sciousness isn’t. I’m with JRC: Deal with incur- 
sions when we need to, on our terms, like the 
guerrillas we are. To say that we can outma- 
neuver those who are against us is like saying 
that honeybees move quicker than Congress. 
The future is to the quick, not the respectable. 


RH [Day 8, 11:43 PM.]: Who thinks computers 


can’t be regulated? The Electronic Communica- 
tions Privacy Act of 1986 made it a crime to 
own “any electronic, mechanical, or other de- 
vice [whose design] renders it primarily useful 
for the purpose of the surreptitious interception 
of wire, oral, or electronic communication.” 
Because of the way Congress defined “electronic 
communication,” one could argue that even a 
modem is a surreptitious interception device 
(SID), banned by the ECPA and subject to con- 
fiscation. It’s not that Congress intended to ban 
modems; it was just sloppy drafting. The courts 
will ultimately decide what devices are legal. 
Since it may not be possible to draw a clear 
bright line between legal and illegal intercep- 
tion devices, the gray area—devices with both 
legitimate and illegitimate uses—may be sub- 
ject to regulation. 


BARLOW [Day 9, 8:52 A.M.]: I admit with some 
chagrin that I’m not familiar with the ECPA. Ic. 


seems I’ve fallen on the wrong side of an old tau- 
tology: Just because all saloon keepers are 
Democrats, it doesn’t follow that all Democrats 
are saloon keepers. By the same token, the fact 
that all printing presses are computers hardly 
limits computers to that function. And one of 
the other things computers are good at is surrep- 
titious monitoring. Maybe there’s more reason 
for concern than I thought. Has any of this stuff 
been tested in the courts yet? 


RH [Day 9, 10:06 P.M.]: My comments about sur- 


reptitious interception devices are not based on 
any court cases, since there have not been any 
in this area since the ECPA was enacted. It is a 
stretch of the imagination to think that a judge 
would ever find a stock, off-the-shelf personal 
computer to be a “surreptitious interception de- 
vice.” But a modem is getting a little closer to 
the point where a creative prosecutor could 
make trouble for a cracker, with fallout affecting 
many others. An important unknown is how 
the courts will apply the word surreptitious. 


There’s very little case law, but taking it to 
mean “by stealth; hidden from view; having its 
true purpose physically disguised,” 1 can spin 
some worrisome examples. | lobbied against the 
bill, pointing out the defects. Congressional 
staffers admitted privately that there was a prob- 
lem, but they were in a rush to get the bill to the 
floor before Congress adjourned. They said they 
could patch it later, but it is a pothole waiting 
for a truck axle to rumble through. 


tion, RH. Yet I still think that this law, if in- 
terpreted the way you suggest, would be found 
unconstitutional, even by courts dominated by 
Reagan appointees. Also, the economic cost of 


JIMG [Day 10, 8:55 A.M.]: That’s sobering informa- 


prohibiting modems, or even restricting their 


use, would so outweigh conceivable benefits 
that the law would never go through. Finally, 
restricting modems would have no effect on the 
phreaks but would simply manage to slow every- 
body else down. If modems are outlawed, only 
outlaws will have modems. 


RH [Day 10, 1:52 P.M.]: We're already past the time 


when one could wrap hacking in the First 
Amendment. There’s a traditional distinction 
between words—expressions of opinions, be- 
liefs, and information—and ‘deeds. You can 
shout “Revolution!” from the rooftops all you 
want, and the post office will obligingly deliver 
your recipes for nitroglycerin. But acting on 
that information exposes you to criminal pros- 
ecution. The philosophical problem posed by 
hacking is that computer programs transcend 
this distinction: They are pure language that 
dictates action when read by the device being 
addressed. In that sense, a program is very dif- 
ferent from a novel, a play, or even a recipe: 
Actions result automatically from the machine 
reading the words. A computer has no indepen- 
dent moral judgment, no sense of responsibility. 
Not yet, anyway. As we program and automate 
more of our lives, we undoubtedly will deal with 
more laws: limiting what the public can know, 
restricting devices that can execute certain 
instructions, and criminalizing the possession of 
“harmful” programs with “no redeeming social 
value.” Blurring the distinction between lan- 
guage and action, as computer programming 
does, could eventually undermine the First 
Amendment or at least force society to limit its 
application. That’s a very high price to pay, 
even for all the good things that computers 
make possible. 


HOMEBOY [Day 10, 11:03 PM.]: HACKING IS 


ART. CRACKING IS REVOLUTION. All 
else is noise. Cracks in the firmament are by na- 
ture threatening. Taking a crowbar to them is 
revolution. a 
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Josefstrage 137 CH-8005 Ztrich; SWITZERLAND 


now also coming to you from: 
852 Henrietta Birmingham, Mi 48009; USA 


Here is your travelling European again, calling in with more 
news about places, mores and other weird matters. 


REARRANGING THE DECK-CHAIRS ON THE TITANIC JUST ONE MORE TIME 


This is an expression that a co-worker introduced to our 
project in Switzerland. It aptly describes our current quest 
for strategic direction, while continually reshuffling the 
visible elements of the project in order to give an appearance 
of professional efficiency. 


The current angle is that there are more man days to be done 


than we can find people for. Standard procedure would call for 


other offices to help out with personnel, but work permits for 
foreigners are hard to come by in Switzerland. Therefore we 
are seriously considering to develop much of the software for 
this project outside the country. 


Some months ago, we decided to have one self contained element 
of our deliverable developed at our facilities in Manila, The 
Philippines. This is now in progress. 


The more comprehensive and open ended portion of our software 
should be developed at one of our facilities which are closer 
to Ziirich than Manila. For a variety of reasons, Dublin in 
Ireland is a prime candidate. In fact, we may just move 
portions of our project to Dublin. Thus I went on a scouting 
mission to Dublin. 


DUBLIN, FIRST 4 HOURS 


Coming out of a frantic, spiralling job activity, I made sure 
to come into Ireland on a weekend, just to be able to take a 
day off and relax a bit. Knowing nothing about Ireland, and 
having had no time to do any research at all, I cross examined 
the cab driver which carried me from the airport to the Hotel, 
a twenty minutes drive. The cab driver, a proud Irishman, was 


i rd 


more than happy to comply. 


First of all I was glad that we could communicate at all. 

Irish folks do speak a peculiar brand of English, but having an 
Irishman -on my team in Ziirich, I was somewhat prepared. And 
then I learned some amazing things: The "whather in Dooblin" 
1s always mild, no snow, ever, for the last six years. Dublin 
has one million inhabitants (that's as large as Detroit city!). 
Dublin is quite continental, although the countryside hasn't 
changed much in the last 100 years. St. Patricks "is oop 
their, where the Voikings were". Dublin is 99% catholic, 
however St. Patricks turned out to be protestant. The driver 
immediately assured me, that religion was not taken so 
seriously here, "not like those craizies oop Noath", i.e. 
Northern Ireland. 


After checking into the hotel I dashed out into the streets, 
because I had been informed that the stores would be closing at 
"foiv thoorty" and there was very little time left to have a 
look around. As it turned out, store-keepers were rather laid 
back about store hours and there was plenty to look at. I found 
lots of tiny stores in Wexford St. selling groceries, fruit, 
health food and other assorted paraphernalia. I even found a 
hairdresser's that was still open. In Ziirich I had been looking 
for this opportunity for more than a month, but never 
succeeded. Thus I got my hair cut right away. I could barely 
communicate with the barber, but in the end it worked out quite 
well. 


DUBLIN IS... GUINNESS 


In the evening I met a fellow from the local office and we had 
dinner together. His name is Liam (pronounced: lee-am). His 
name correctly suggests Irish origins. We had dinner in a 
chinese restaurant, thus I will mercifully skip the topic of my 
first "Irish" meal. More interesting is the first drinking 
experience. 


On the way to the restaurant we stopped over in a pub: Liam 
wanted me to taste the pride of Dublin: Guinnes stout, a 
particular type of very dark beer. I had had stout before in 
London and wouldn't care to repeat that particular experience. 
Thus my first gulp was extremely hesitant. No need to worry: 
the stuff was great: real creamy (creamy beer ?!!!),dark, malty 
and rich, a slight bitter aftertaste. I paid it due 
compliments. This beer came "off the keg" (i.e. from tap), and 
Liam remarked that it didn't travel well at all. This is why, 
tasting it from the bottle, stout comes across as an awful 
brew. Remember, if you come to Dublin, do try a pint of 
Guinnes stout off the keg. 


DUBLIN, FIRST MORNING 


This is when I made my first mistake. I was staying at the 
Hotel Conrad, one of the first Hotels in town: think Hyatt or 
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Mariott. You must imagine it being in a city of two story 
brick town houses; there are no steel and concrete office 
buildings in the Dublin business district. The social distance 
of the Hotel's "inmates" is about equivalent to the 
architectural distance from its sorroundings. This I forgot. 


Breakfast time on sunday morning: thinking of Kippered 
Herrings, grilled tomatoes, smoked Irish salmon, corned beef, 
or black pudding, I decided to have myself a breakfast bufett 
at the hotel. Nothing to write home about: instead of local 
specialties, it was a standard American breakfast buffet: 
scrambled egg / fried sausage / pick your own cereal kind of 
stuff. Maybe the eggs were irish, but that didn't show. The 
quality was excellent, albeit unexiting. 


More important was the fact that I showed up for breakfast in 
T-shirt and slacks. Being one of the first people in the 
breakfast room, I didn't notice this social misstep until 
later. The gentelemen that joined me were all dressed up, 
ready to go to the "club": tweed jackets, dress trousers, shirt 
and ties. The women likewise. Thanks to the American heritage 
of this particular hotel I did obtain reasonably unprejudiced 
service, but I certainly did not fit in with the rest of the 
customers. 


PALM TREES AND MISS MOLLY MALONE 


What else is there to mention about Dublin? Oh, yes, the 
climate. Take an atlas and find Ireland. It is located 
somewhat westwards of the British islands. Considerably close 
to the polar area. 


Now think Summer in Brighton. We were there in August 1987: 
temperature was in the sixties; guite chilly in fact. Not that 
British folks wouldn't take a bath. But Valli and me certainly 
would favour Rimini. Consider: Brighton is about as far south 
in Great Britain as you can get. 


So, after this, what do you expect Ireland to be like? We all 
know about the Gulf Stream, so we may realize that Ireland is 
NOT covered by perennial snow. But, be honest, do you expect 
palm trees in the backyards and along the sea shore? Well, you 
should, because that is exactly what I found. The weather was 
considerably more overcast and humid than southern France, but 
the vegetation was tending to sub-tropical. Seeing is 
believing: Molly Malone under palm trees. 


TEA YOU COULD TROT A MOUSE ACROSS 


Ireland is quite famous for its teas. No, it doesn't grow 
there, but the Irish folks know very much how to blend and 
serve it. They like it strong and velvety, with plenty of 
cream ana sugar. "Tea you could trot a mouse across" they call 
it here. 


Bewley's in downtown Dublin is THE place to go for tea time. 


Not that great tea is something unusual around there: in fact, 
shortly before my departure I went to "The Ante Room", a middle 
class irish restaurant. After a wonderful soft smoked Irish 
salmon TIT had one or the best teas of my life. Nevertheless, 


-Bewley's is the place to be. Sit down, have a crumpet and a 


cup of tea. Dublin's social life will be revolving around you. 
Depending on the time of day, it may be mothers with children, 
businessmen, church-goers or tourists. All of them are catered 
to with the same self assured hospitality. I took home some 
packaged tea and, of course, I found it excellent. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE USA 


The following weekend, U.S. of A: Thanksgiving week, which I 
traditionally try to spend with Vall's family. Since 
Thanksgiving is not a big thing in Europe at all, bei: 

from my parent: 8 | 


So, I had an overstressed week, ate something funny, was sick 
as a dog, but got delivered to Chicago by an attentive Swissair 
crew. See a friend in Chicago, proceed to Detroit with some 
other random airline, and, finally, meet Valli and make it 
home: two days to recover and fake out the time lag. 


Thanksgiving comes in the usual fashion: bunch of relatives and 
kids informally clustered around a makeshift table in the 
basement of an aunt. Uncle Harold and aunt Wanda discuss of 
the relative merits of passing the dishes clockwise or 
counterclockwise. The Turkey is ok, the stuffing is wondeful, 
the icicles, as always, stick to their forms and inevitably 
fall apart if you pull too hard. The kids beg off to their 
Nintendo games. The women remove the food and chat in the 
kitchen. The man sit in the den, talking about motorbikes, 
beer and printing presses. Uncle Harold, inevitably, falls 
asleep. Valli is upstairs, with the other woman, putting in 
her one-day-a-year show of sexual segregation. I run out of 
things to say, everybody else does too. We finally decide to 
all go home. Great day, thanks for coming, see you next year. 


Happy Thanksgiving. 


SHOPPING: ALL THE THINGS WE NEVER KNEW WE NEEDED 


After Thanksgiving dinner, we went shopping. Yes, shopping. 
Stores in Italy close at 7:30 pm. Stores in Switzerland lock 
up aS early as 6:30 pm. Therefore it is with the utmost relish 
that in Michigan we go shopping at nighttime in a 24 hour 
megastore: Meijer's thrifty acres; acres and acres of stuff. 


The initial idea was to get three extension cords, three 
rectangular power connectors and a telephone connector. Out we 
came two and a half hours later with $90.00 worth of 
merchandise. All useful stuff, certainly, but also not quite 
planned for. We do know better than to expect to walk out of 
Meijyers with only three extension cords, but the experience 
always carries a unique transcendental flavour which is worth 


RS, 


the money we spend. 


VCR AND STANDARDS 


After Thanksgiving I have two more days to spend in Detroit, 
before going back to the salt mines. Valli says "Since you are 
here, why don't you set up the VCR for me. I didn't get around 
doing it yet". Right, why dont'I? 


Now, you must know, that we have a particularily high-tech TV 
set and VCR. They are so high tech, it's hard to figure them 
out. The TV set bears a Grundig label (Label only! Everything 
beneath the label is Japanese). Its a multi standard multi 
power device, that is able to receive programs anywhere from 
Mainland China, to Europe, to the States. The VCR is a PAL 
device. It records and plays back PAL standard tapes. It also 
plays back NTSC. But, oddly enough, it will play back NTSC 
Standard tapes as PAL, that means, if you put a standard 
american videotape in the VCR it will generate a european 
Signal. 


In a way a true bistandard system. However there is a catch. 
Actually, there is more than one. 


(1) The VCR is a multi standard system, but will only accept 
220V power. 60HZ rather than 50HZ is ok. 


(2) Although the VCR does not recognize NTSC signals, you can 
use it as a tuner and play the tuned antenna signal back via 
the TV set. 


(3) Although you can view an NTSC signal from the VCR on the TV 
set, you cannot record it, since the VCR records only PAL. 


(3) If you play back a tape through the VCR, you cannot view it 
with the same setting that is used to view the antenna signal, 
because the antenna signal is NTSC, but the signal from the 
tape plays back as PAL, even if the tape being played back is 
NTSC (!). 


(4) Although it might seem be more practical, you cannot feed 
the antenna signal from the cable switching box directly into 
the TV; you must pass through the VCR, even if the VCR cannot 
be used to record signal. The cable signal has an impedance of 
92 ohm, wehreas the TV set accepts the signal only at 75 ohm. 
The impedance mismatch will cause snow on the TV screen. The 
VCR however does accept a 75 ohm signal. Thus you can use the 
$500 VCR as a $5 impedance matcher. 


After four hours of debugging I had a surprisingly complex 
Rube-Goldberg contraption going. Pasted to the TV set there 
was a long list of DOs, DON'Ts and IF THEN ELSEs. If you read 
the points above and figured out that in any case you can't 
record off an NTSC antenna signal you score ten points. This 
time we really outsmarted ouerselves: by putting two terribly 
flexible and advanced devices together, we did not add to their 


‘ 


individual usefulness. Rather, we subtracted from it. 


PYROTECHNICS 


Mid November, during my last visit to Chicago, I complained to 
Bill Higgins that in 1990 I hadn't received any PYROTECHNICS. 
We compared the addresses and everything seemed fine: I should 
no doubt have received it. 


On November 26, 1990 the secret was lifted: I found issue #45 
(May 1990) of PYROTECHNICS in my mail box in Ztirich. Now you 
may wonder: 7 months delivery time Chicago to Ztirich, how 
comes? A carrier pigeon should be faster than that. Right, 
that's what I thought too. Then I had a closer look at the 
envelope and noticed: this letter did not come directly from 
Chicago. It was routed via Chiasso, my previous address. Big 
deal, worst case, that accounts for 2 days. And then, there 


was something else on the back. The envelope was marked twice. 


The second time in a location called "DAMMAM". Some Arabic 
writing on that stamp leads me to believe that this envelope 
got routed through the mid east. Does this make it the first 
mid eastern edition of PYROTECHNICS? 


Cheers 


‘til next time 


p 
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Gabe & Audrey Helou ¢ 2691 Roundtree Drive « Troy, Michigan 48083 
Voice: (313) 524-3298 e Data: (313) 524-9024 


Computer Viruses ’n’ Me 


recent hands-on experience with 

computer viruses supported the 
contention that BBSes are not the 
most common means of viral 
transmission. In fact, although we 
(Gabe and Audrey) have runa BBS 
for the past three of years, our first 
experience with a destructive virus 
was not through the BBS, but rather 
through one of the computers at 
EMRC (where Audrey still has the 
misfortune to be employed). 


One Monday morning, I noticed 
that the third cubicle in my group was 
unusually busy, with various engi- 
neers coming and going. I had my 
assistant go over and snoop, and she 
reported that they were trying to look 
at a particular disk and unable to read 
it. After three hours of people coming 
and going, my assistant came over to 
tell me that she had heard them use 
the word "virus," and I got interested 
enough to go find out just what they 
were doing to my machines. What I 
discovered was this: The wife of one 
of the engineers attends Oakland Uni- 
versity (OU). The wife had some 
important files on the disk and was 
working on it at the university. After 
a time, she was unable to read it. So, 
she went home and told her husband. 
He looked at it on his home PC, and 
was unable to read it there. So, (ap- 
parently figuring that he was trying to 
read a high density disk on a low den- 
sity drive) he took it to work and 
stuck it in one of my machines, and 
sull couldn’t read it. After a while, he 
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realized that he could no longer read 
any of the files on that machine’s hard 
disk. So, he kept trying to reboot it, 
and doing various other things (none 
of them effective) in an attempt to fix 
the so-far undiagnosed problem. It 
got late and he went home. Where he 
discovered he couldn’t boot his ma- 
chine. 


So, the next day he told some of 
his trusted friends about the situation, 
and they tricd to get the machine to 
boot. None of them had a clue to 
what was going on until they got the 
message "Your PC is Stoned" to dis- 


At the last possible 
second... 
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play on the screen. So, they now 
knew it was a virus, but they still 
didn’t know what to do about it, and 
they certainly didn’t want manage- 
ment to find out that there was a 
problem. 


Once I discovered the machine 
was infected with a virus, I got the 
McAfee Associates programs 
CLEAN-UP, SCAN, and M-DISK off 
our BBS (the version of SCAN I used 
was 5.1V67, although version 5.1V72 
is now out). After running SCAN on 
the machine, and we discovered that it 
had contracted two viruses, the Joshi 
and the Stoned viruses. The Joshi 
virus is rather benign; even though it 
infects the partition table, it doesn’t 
do much until January Sth, when it 
locks up the machine until the mes- 
sage "Happy Birthday Joshi" is typed 
in. The Stoned virus is much morc de- 
structive; it screws up the partition 
table and rewrites the FAT, so that the 
disk won’t boot and/or can’t find all 
of the files. 


After eradicating the viruses in 
the infected machine, I thought it 
might be a good idea to run SCAN on 
my computer and on my assistant’s 
computer (we have 5 computers in 
my dept.) — and to my surprise I dis- 
covered that all of the machines were 
infected. We removed the viruses, 
and then I did a little more checking. 
It seems that all of Accounts 
Receivable’s computers were in- 
fected, as were all of the secretary’s 


aachines on the third floor and about 
ialf of the secretary’s machines on 
ye second floor. So, I fixed the secre- 
arial computers without any glitches, 
ut by the time I found out that the 
sayroll computer was infected, the 
‘irus had already had time to kill the 
artition table, and despite running 
“LEAN it was still damaged. It was 
hen that I discovered that Payroll 
1asn’t been keeping backup copies! 
What idiots! Needless to say, the 
<eeper of the payroll was quite pan- 
cked when his machine wouldn’t 
oot. It took me almost a day (6 
1ours) to get it up and running again. 


Killing the office viruses took al- 
nost three days, and despite the 
rouble and aggravation this caused, 
10 one has bothered to change how 
hey handle disks (or to tell the big 
08s about the problem). Since noth- 
ng has really changed, and 
sonsidering how often people around 
1ere Swap floppies and how poorly 
racked they are, and the fact that we 
lidn’t check all of the floppies for in- 
ection, we are almost certain to get 
einfected. 


But, since no one at work seems 
o care about computer safety, I am 
10t going to waste my time worrying 
ibout the integrity of their data, I’m 
ust going to concentrate on my own 
rroup. I have added the running of 
»>CAN to my list of regular mainte- 
ance tasks (along with optimizing 
ne disks, running disk tests, etc., all 
f which I do on a regular basis), and 
ve have updated our backups (we 
yack up work-in-progress daily, but 
‘ince the software changes only once 
yr twice a year, we don’t back that up 
‘§ Often). 


And, of course, once I went 
10me on that fateful Monday, I 
checked all of our home computers, 
nd found them to be virus-free. 
300d. 


Viruses 'n’ the Press 


After contracting a computer 
virus, I became even more interested 
in the subject, and went through some 
of my files to dig out what the press 
had to say about them over the years. 
The first reference to computer vi- 
ruses that I have in my files dates 
back to February 22, 1988, and is 
from an article entitled "Computer Vi- 
ruses Spread" in InformationWEEK 
(page 17). The article reports viral in- 
fections at Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, PA., as well as outbreaks 
at the University of Delaware, George- 
town University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, and a Martin Marnetta 
research facility. The article states 
that "So far the damage has been lim- 
ited to university campuses and 
research facilities. But there is noth- 
ing inherent in the nature of the virus 
that would prevent it from affecting 
information systems in many commer- 
cial offices." As for preventing 
infection, it recommends using only 
software that comes in factory-sealed 
containers from reputable dealers, not 
downloading executable files from 
bulletin boards, not accepting pirated 
software, and using "a Write/Protect 
tab on disks containing Com- 
mand.Com." 


The next month, the article 
"Nightmare of Digital Devilry May 
Not Be Worth Lost Sleep" appeared 
in Insight (Jeff Shear, April 18, 1988). 
For the most part, it (erroneously) dis- 
misses the threat of computer virus 
attacks. However, it does contain a 
few amusing quotes. For instance: 


"The people who operate 
computer networks and 

bulletin boards -- where a 
problem like this is most likely 
to occur -- are wondering what 
all the noise is about," says 
Alfred Glosssbrenner, author of 
"The Complete Handbook of 


os 


Personal Computer 
Communications," ..."I’m not 
even certain,” Glossbrenner 
continues, "that there is any 
real threat of viruses, at least in 
the micro community. 


and 


In the one verifiable study 
about viruses plaguing 
personal computers, the attack 
was aimed at a single system -- 
the one for users of the 
Macintosh, built by Apple 
Computer Inc. Representatives 
of the nation’s largest 
Macintosh users groups -- the 
HAL group in Houston, the 
Capital PC User Group in 
Washington and the Boston 
Computer Society -- say, as 
does Jack Hodgson of the 
Boston group, that "the story 
has been blown out of 
proportion. That’s my gut 
feeling. I’ve never known 
anyone who had a virus invade 
their software, certainly not a 
damaging one." 


and best of all 


Software writer Peter Norton, a 
leading authority on personal 
computers, compares the 
clamor regarding digital 
viruses to the hysteria during 
Orson Welles’s 1938 "War of 
the Worlds" radio broadcast. 
"This isn’t a computer science 
problem," he says. "It’s a 
sociology problem. We're 
dealing with an urban myth. 
It’s like the story of alligators 
in the sewers of New York. 
Everyone knows about them, 
but no one’s ever seen them. 
Typically, these stones come 
up every three to five years.” 


But, not everyone was overly op- 
timistic. Steven Levy, for instance 
didn’t have his head in the sand. 


Indeed, it is this fear that 
publicity will inspire 
perpetrators that most concems 
the experts. Steven Levy, 
author of "Hackers," who spent 
several years in the hacker’s 
milieu, says: "Already, with 
talk about inoculation programs 
to protect computers, people 
feel challenged to try to find a 
way to beat it." 


The article concludes with 


"So here are these machines 
that do marvelous and fearful 
things, things that seem 
magical, and that’s fertile 
ground for stories like this to 
propagate. And that’s what’s 
happencd to this viral thing. 
It’s become an urban myth.” 


Most recently, I read the article 
"Attack of the Killer Virus / Escape 
before it’s too late! by Tom Badgett 
and Corey Sandler in the November 
(1990) Computer Shopper. They re- 
late the story of how they discovered 
their office computers were infected, 
and the steps they took to cure the 
problem. 


Just as at my office, the folks at 
Work Association Laboratories, 
misattributed the cause of the prob- 
lems. They attributed the problem, at 
first, to a bad disk drive, then to a 
flaky VGA adaptor, then to corrupted 
program files and device drivers. Fi- 
nally, however, they understood the 
true Cause: a virus. 


Virus Facts 


Viruses usually affect only exe- 
cutable files -- the .COM and .EXE 
files. Batch files and data files are not 
usually infected. 


Although all known viruses can 
be removed from an infected com- 
puter system, they may not be 
removed in time to prevent permanent 


damage to data or program files from 
occuring. 


Viral infection from original fac- 
tory software is actually fairly 
common. 


"A large percentage of viral 
infections come from factory- 
sealed software," McAfee said, 
but he pointed out that the 
majority of infections -- about 
60 percent -- come from a 
computer maintenance 
organization. "When you Start 
having problems, the first thing 
you suspect is your hardware. 
When you take it in for service, 
what is the first thing the 
technician does? He runs 
diagnostic software, which 
becomes infected. Now 
whenever anyone else brings 
in a system for repair, the 
diagnostic diskette transfers the 
infection," he said. According 

- to McAfee, only about one 
percent of the infections come 
from downloading data from a 
bulletin board or other online 
service, even though this is the 
source most often suspected. 


"Unless that diskette left the 
factory with a write protect 
tab, it had never been removed, 
and it is there now; the 
infection could have come 
from any system into which 
the disk was inserted." 
Apparently, certain virus 
Strains, including the Stoned 
(or Marijuana) virus, can infect 
a disk boot sector anytime the 
disk is put into adrive. You 
don’t even have to run any 
programs off the floppy or 
copy any software over to it. 


Today’s viruses are rather sophis- 
ticated and know how to make 
detection difficult. For example, al- 
though the Jerusalem B virus makes 
any program it infects 1,808 bytes big- 
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ger, the new size never appears in a di- 
rectory listing, and the program date 
does not change. In addition, most vi- 
ruses are smart enough to suppress 

the "Write Protect Error on Drive A:" 
message when they try to write to a 
write-protected disk. 


Rules for Safe Computing 


¢ Whenever you put a floppy disk 
into a drive, make sure it has a 
write protect tab, at least the first 
time you run any software off of 
It. 


- Use SCAN ora similar program 
before using any disk-based 
programs 


¢ Don’t copy any software off a 
disk unless you have first checked 
it for viral infection. 


¢ Backup your systems frequently. 
Create a backup schedule and 
stick to it. 


¢ Check your systems on a regular 
basis (once a week, for example). 


¢ Be alert to changes in your 
system. If you experience 
problems, check out the software 
as well as the hardware. 


¢ If you have an infection, contact 
the Computer Virus Industry 
Association at 4423 Cheeney St., 
Santa Clara, CA 95054; 
(408) 988-3832 (voice); 
(408) 988-4004 (BBS). 


¢ For the SCAN and CLEAN 
programs, contact: 
McAfee Associates and the 
Computer Virus Industry 
Association at the above address. 


Jn the Road Again 


Gabe and I spent our Christmas 
-acauion on the road. On the Saturday 
fore Christmas, we drove to Detroit 
) pick up some computer parts, then, 
S$ a winter storm gathered force, we 
irove up to Prudenville. The next 
noming we got up early, drove to 
-adillac to drop off the equipment 
ind pick up other stuff. In Cadillac 
ind Prudenville, the roads were clear 
ind the weather clear. About half 
vay home, however, the roads be- 
‘ame covered with blowing snow and 
inving became treacherous. We did 
:€t tO See quite a few cars spin out 
hough. "Look, there goes another 
ne!" was a commonly used phrase 
nat trip. 


We spent Christmas Day at our 
‘ondo with Gabe’s sister and her hus- 
and, making Gabe cook Cajun 
ulsine: red beans and rice, Louisiana 
hicken, and corn bread. For once we 
veren’t doing the driving! 


The big family get-together (all 
‘fthe Helou kids and their spouses 
nd children) was scheduled for the 
slowing Friday, at Mom Helou’s 
lace up in Prudenville. This meant 
nother trip up North, but before we 
ould go, we had to go back to Cadil- 
:C to pick up more computer stuff. 


Then, the next day we had to 
rive down to Detroit Metro Airport 
' pick up Khalil Helou (Gabe’s dad) 
no was flying home from Syria. 
iter meeting him at the airport, ev- 
“yone else went back to Prudenville, 
it Gabe and I went home to Troy. 


The next moming we met up 
ith Bob Wittig and left for 
-alamazoo and Ishercon. (Once 
zain, each of these trips was throu gh 
eezing rain and snow). 


We stayed at Isher for only two 
ys, since we had to be back to De- 
oit for a New Year’s Eve party with 
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S.E.M.G.S. (The South-Eastem Michi- 
gan Gluttony Society). For a change 
the roads were clean and the skies 
were Clear. We made it back in re- 
cord time, and completed a few 
errands before the party. 


By the time we left our house for 
the party, the weather wasn’t as good 
and once again I found myself trying 
to see through a windshield covered 
with salt, freezing rain, and unable to 
use any antifreeze since the lines were 
frozen solid. 


New Year’s Day we spent with 
Bob & Connie Trembley and Eric 
Jones in Detroit. 


The day after New Year’s Day 
we spent going back to work — and 
enjoying the fact that we wouldn’t be 
making any long trips for at least a 
whole week! 


More About Isher 


Isher was lots of fun -- we got to 
see a number of people whom we 
only see those years we’re able to at- 
tend, or when we gather for one of the 
Houghton Berserkers. 


For me, besides seeing our 
friends, the highlights included 300 
trips around the dining room table col- 
lating the lastest issue of Pyro, and the 
Sleigh ride. 


Although it was quite cold, there 
was very little snow for the sleigh 
ride. Before the first group left (we 
had so many folks participating that 
they wouldn’t all fit on the sleigh), we 
got to pet the horses and talk to their 
owners. Best of all, I discovered that 
Clydesdales are about the right size 
horse for Gabe. And he likes the idea 
of having a couple of pets big enough 
to look him in the eye. So, just 
maybe, I will one day have the farm 
of my dreams. 
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Camel Lot, Farm of 
someone else’s 
Dreams 


A book I recently devoured, and 
whole heartedly recommend to any- 
one who loves animals, is Camel Lot, 
by Mosele Schaefer. It tells the tale 
of how she came to possess a Bed & 
Breakfast Inn that features Siberian 
Tigers, Camels, Llamas, Zebras and 
other exotic animals, not to mention a 
few more domestic types (such as a 
pig called Hamlet, and a fawn called 
Jane Doe). The book is most entertain- 
ing, describing as it does some of the 
humorous situations Ms. Schaefer in- 
advertently created as she worked on 
the farm and as she tried to find a way 
to support her growing menagerie. 


Ms. Schaefer is a delightful au- 
thor. She is not only literate, but she 
is also upbeat and very funny. And, 
apparently, addicted to punning. She 
also admits to her own foibles, such 
as her inability not to grow attached to 
the animals she raises. Although the 
farm started off as— well— a farm, 
she grew so attached to the beef cattle 
they were raising (despite giving them 
such names as Burger King and Por- 
terhouse) that she ended up in tears 
when it was time for slaughter. So, 
she turned to the idea of raising exotic 
and endangered animals for zoos and 
such, but grew so attached to them, as 
well, that she couldn’t bear the idea of 
letting them leave. So, as she puts it, 
although she started off with the idea 
of FIFO (First In, First Out), she 
ended up with FISH (First In, Still 
Here). 


The situations she describes are 
quite often hysterical. For example, 
there was the time she thought one of 
the camels was constipated (it was 
dancing around in it’s stall and had a 
bump protruding from the area in 
question). So, rather than call the vet, 
she decided to use an old home rem- 
edy — she fed it an entire box of 


prunes. By moming the camel defi- 
nitely was not constipated. Nor was it 
still pregnant... 


Camel Lot is the sort of place I'd 
like to own, except that after reading 
this book I have begun to realize just 
how much work it is to have large 
pets, and just how much time they 
take. So, I think that it’s most likely 
that I won’t have the farm of my 
dreams, since that dream would most 
likely turn into a nightmare! 


Car Trouble Causes 


Drinking 


I had to take my car to the dealer- 
ship (which is in Ypsilanti). My car 
was, at first, squealing when the air 
conditioner/heating unit was engaged. 
After a few weeks of that (I 
thought I had a loose belt, 
but not so), the squealing 
turned into a big motor 
sound, making one feel that 
he was Sitting in a tank, not 
a Scorpio. The first trip to 
the dealership revealed that the prob- 
lem was something in the Heater 
motor, so they sent me home after or- 
dering the part. While I was at the 
dealership The second time I went in 
to get the work done, they couldn’t 
get the car to misbehave, so they fin- 
ished some unrelated recall work on it 
(replacing the throttle sensor) and sent 
us home, On our way home, the car 
Started doing it "thrumbing" thing, so 
we tumed around and went back to 
the dealership. This time, the car 
made its noises while the technician 
listened, so he did end up working on 
it. 


After several hours, we got bored 
and rented a car and went shopping in 
Ann Arbor. We found a nifty art gal- 
lery, and had fun looking at some 
very expensive Kaleidoscopes, one of 
which was made out of various im- 
ported hardwoods and used feathers 
for the pattern-making part. This par- 


ticular kaleidoscope was about 
$375.00, and it was so cool I was 
tempted. Although that is simply too 
much money for something with no 
practical application, it sure was neat. 


We also discovered this bar 
called the Full Moon. They have a 
beer club, and an enormous list of im- 
ported beer. We tried a Scottish beer 
called Belhaven, which was pretty 
good. It wasn’t the best beer I’ve 
ever had, but it was pretty close to the 
top of the list. One of these years I’m 
going to be smart and I’m going to 
Start making notes about which beers 
I’ve tried and how well I like them. I 
know that I really like Watney’s Red 
Barrel, Kilwan’s (or something sim- 
ilar) Red, Cinci Cream, Old Detroit, 
and Franken- mouth Dark. And I 


know I don’t like 


Samuel Smith’s 
Oatmeal Stout, 
Amenican Do- 
mestic beers, 
particu- 
larly the 
OQ lite ones, 
5 and Guin- 
ness Stout 
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beer). But these are only a few of the 
beers I’ve tried, and I don’t even re- 
member what the others were. 


Audrey’s Business 
Venture 


It seems that 1990 was divided 
between sleeping, working at my job, 
and trying to get my desktop publish- 
ing business, North Star Technical 
Services, off the ground. Thus far, I 
have managed to obtain a Business Li- 
cense, and round up a handful of jobs. 
Unfortunately, I am not the aggressive 
salesperson sort, particularly when it 
comes to touting my own skills. The 
result of this was, of course, that I 
spent more on supplies than I earned 
last year. Oh well, maybe this year 
will be better — maybe this year Ill 
get around to getting some business 
cards printed up! 


I did have several resume service 
customers though, and it looks like I 
will be getting more. And at this 
point, I have enough bond paper and 
envelopes to last for a long, long time. 


Finding the time to do freelance 
stuff isn’t easy though. Somehow my 
customers know when I’m so bumt 
out from my day job that I just 
couldn’t do anything but sleep -- and 
they choose that time to call. So, I’ve 
had to pull quite a few late-nights, and 
if (or should I say "as") the business 
grows I'll get to do even morc of 
them. 


software Acquisition 


Now that I have my own busi- 
ness, I have a great excuse to buy 
more software. I got Windows 3.0 a 
while ago, but other than playing too 
much Solitaire I wasn’t doing much 
with it. However, I purchased the 
Ventura 3.0 Windows edition for my 
business. I like it quite a bit, although 
I find it to be quite different than the 


GEM edition of Ver. 2.0. Since 
Xerox/Ventura changed the menu 
ees, and since some functions are 
jot available in the windows version. 
he missing items are merely a nui- 
sance -- they are things covered in 
Windows 3.0 itself (such as file delet- 
ng options), but sometimes I wish 
here were present because I don’t 
want to leave Ventura just to kill a 
few files. 


Then, because doing Ventura on 
i regular screen was a pain, I pur- 
chased a Xerox full page monitor mail 
yrder. Unfortunately, the windows 
lrivers for it were still under construc- 
ion, so I had to wait forever. It 
inally arrived, and work became 
nuch easier. And, since my monitor 
s black and white, not color, I am 
vasting much less time playing soli- 
aire. When I was using my color 
VGA for windows, I must have been 
laying an hour or two of solitaire 
‘very night. 


As for other neat new software, I 
!on’t think Ihave any. I’m still play- 
ng lots of Nels Anderson’s Mah 
ongg, and I’ve been playing with his 
‘le construction tools as well. I fin- 
shed creating a set of Quilt-pattern 
les, and I’m now working on a 
esigning a set of Morse Code tiles. 
‘ve been wanting to leam Morse 
ode for years, and I think that repeat- 
dly seeing them will make me leam 
1em without even trying very hard. 
‘hat certainly seemed to be the case 
vith Gabe and the two Flag tile sets. 
fe can identify all sorts of countrics 
-y their flags now, and he wasn’t 
ven trying to memorize them. 


As for new software, I don’t 
ave any firm plans. I think I am 
oing to upgrade to the new Quattro 
to. Borland is including a set of the 
‘itstream Headline Fonts thrown to 
neourage upgrading, and I think it 
ight be fun to play (and lear how to 
lay with) some alternative fonts. 
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Computers without 
keyboards 


After debating the issue for sev- 
eral months, Gabe and I bought a 
sewing machine. Now we’re teaching 
ourselves how to use it. It’s really 
quite nice; it’s a Husqavarna (other- 
wise known as a Viking), 
computerized, and strong enough to 
sew leather. One of the first complete 
projects we’re planning to do is the re- 
construction of the Penguin Windsock 
we had hanging outside of our condo. 
The old one was falling apart, so we 
took it apart to use as a pattern. We 
got as far as buying the materials, but 
we haven’t had enough time to cut it 
Out OF Start Sewing yet. 


Reading List 
Continues to Grow 


Other than Camel Lot, I have 
been reading the Margery 
Allingham’s Campion series. PBS’s 
Mystery! started doing the Campion 
books last season, and they are quite 
enjoyable. I was telling my mother-in- 
law about them, and she told me that 
she read all of them while they were 
living in England, and that the books 
were much better than the show (she 
was watching it too). So, between the 
Troy Public Library and Mom Helou 
playing Santa this Christmas, I’ve 
read about a half dozen of them so far, 


And, although it came out last 
Spring, I finally got to read William 
X. Kienzle’s latest, Masquerade. The 
library had it in their rental collection, 
and I just wasn’t in the mood to spend 
money to get out a library book. It fi- 
nally made it out of the rental stacks 
and into the general stacks. There is 
something that strikes me as funda- 
mentally wrong about the library 
charging for books, particularly when 
the book docsn’t have great demand (I 
think I saw Masquerade sitting in the 
rental stacks every time I was there). 
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I also read the latest Ellis Peters 
mystery, the name of which escapes 
me at the moment. Oh yes, The 
Potter's Field, and a new author’s first 
mystery, Mary Bowen Hall’s Emma 

hizzi en Anne Killer, I 
figure there is a pretty good chance 
this will turn into a good series, but at 
the moment the character develop- 
ment is still quite rough, and the plot 
was transparent in some places. 


Besides books, I’ve also been try- 
ing to get through the very large pile 
of magazines I have stacked up by my 
favorite chair, on my desk, and by our 
bed. But this isn’t going as well. It 


seems that by the time I have finished 


one entirely, either Gabe says he still 
has to read it (so it stays there), ora 
new once has come to replace it. 


Mailing Comments 


To One & All 


I have resolved to contribute 
more frequently to this APA, and I 
hope everyone else does the same. 


_ When I spoke with Greg Ruffa early 


this year, he said something about 
members not gelling enough feed- 
back and not knowing what the 
readers think about their contributions 
or whether they’re actually being 
read. So, I would like to.say that I 
read each issue from cover to cover. I 
enjoy reading about the neat, new, 
and cool stuff our technical wizs are 
doing, and I enjoy reading about the 
non-technical news just as much. 


Wait, /'m not done yet! 


Finally, a few words from 
Gabe 


I approached the front door the 
other day with a sense of dread. The 
rest of the day had gone without any 
problems and I was looking forward 
to a relaxing evening at home. My 
mailbox put a stop to all that. When I 
arrived home, I spotted a large manila 
envelope in the mailbox. It dwarfed 
_ the bills and junk mail. It overshad- 
owed Ed McMahon and the 
accompanying sweepstakes. I ap- 
proached the box cautiously -- as if by 
being quict would change the nature 
of the large brown envelope. My 
heart began to pound as I read the re- 
tum address: "Greg Ruffa..." It was 
an APA-Tech. I had missed another 
deadline. 


As a rule, I like to sit down and 
write when I have something on my 


mind, Unfortunately, the only thing 


that has been on my mind lately has 
been automobiles and how to keep 
track of them during the production 
process. When the news broke about 
the Berlin wall, I was stunned. I 


wanted to hurry and write about the in- 
cident, but never had the chance. I 
heard the news on my way to work 
and the buming issue of vehicle order 
status overwhelmed the Wall. As I 
watched the Germanies become Ger- 
many, I was often tempted to stop and 
write a few lines about it, but other 
tasks prevailed. 


There comes a point when your 
brain can’t handle anything automo- 
tive and you need to let your mind 
road ...er, roam. I have reached that 


point. 


Technology Run 


Amok 


The electronic age has gotten out 
of hand. I can’t tell when it hap- 
pened, but the evidence is 
incontrovertible. I’m speaking specif- 
ically about electronic mail. E-mail 
has a number of valid uses. It allows 
me to send a note to an engineers in 
Europe or Australia and get a reply 
within minutes. There are other appli- 
cations that are not as useful. I was 
reminded of that today. There is an- 
other Ford person named Sarah who I 
communicate with regularly. This af- 
ternoon I sent her e-mail asking if she 
could attend a meeting. She sent a 
reply saying she could. I replied to 
her reply with a thank-you message. 
Sarah’s sits eight feet from me. 


I go through the same routine 
with my boss; he sits twenty feet 
away. If I was the only person sub- 
ject to this silliness, I would discount 
it as bad karma or poor personal hy- 
giene. However, other people have 
complained about this phenomenon. 
Furthermore, I’ve been lucky in many 
other aspects of my life and take a 
shower every moming (and most eve- 
nings). 


Notes About Not 


Writing 


I seem to have lapsed into a habit 
of not wniting. I can’t remember the 
last time I wrote anything substantial. 
It’s been at least seven or eight 
months since my last article. I recall 
asking Audrey to put in a few lines 
for me in April saying that I’d get 
something in the next issue. I didn’t. 


It’s easier to come up with ex- 
cuses for not writing than it is to do 
the actual writing itself. My favorite 
excuse is that "I don’t have a com- 
puter handy right now." This may 
seem a feeble excuse, but over the 
years, the amount that I write out by 
hand has decreased continually until 
the most I force myself to do is a Post- 
It note. Recently a solution presented 
itself and I jumped at the opportunity - 
- I bought a laptop computer. 


The arguement I’ve presented so 
far may seem like a feeble excuse for 
purchasing another computer. (A fee- 
ble excuse based on another feeble 
excuse, no less.) This machine (I’m 
using it to type this article) allows me 
an amazing degree of freedom. While 
it can only store about 5% of what my 
regular computer can, it can be taken 
almost anywhere. Although the re- 
chargeable battery is only good for 
about three hours, I don’t usually use 
this machine more than three hours a 
day. And the price was very good. 
That is a feature I tend to have a hard 
time ignoring. 


At the moment, I’m doing some- 
thing I haven’t done in eight or nine 
years -- typing in bed. In my pre-com- 
puter days, I would favor a typewriter 
Over writing by hand. This aversion 
to writing by hand is not a recent de- 


velopment. Since the house I grew up 
n was short on available, flat sur- 
aces, I developed a style of typing 
hat involved placing the typewriter in 
ny lap. I grew to prefer that style. 
NVhen I went to college, I didn’t place 
he typewriter on the desk; I would 
yop up my feet, set the typewriter in 
ny lap, and go at it. It was around 
his time that I started typing in bed 
with the typewriter on my lap. 


When I started using personal 
computers for my wordprocessing 
around 1984), I would set the key- 
yoard in my lap. It was nice, but the 
‘omputer tended to be relatively im- 
noveable object. Plus they were 
»xpensive and I had to rely on the uni- 
‘ersity to provide one forme. When I 
‘ould afford my own computer, it was 
till too big to move around the house, 
sO it Stayed at my desk. 


Now this laptop has entered the 
yicture. At last I can have the conve- 
uence of a word processor and the 
‘reedom that my old manual type- 
yriter used to offer. More freedom, 
nfact. This machine is small enough 
o fit in my brief case. It can be car- 
ied with ease and allows me to type 
nnywhere I can find a seat. I’ve even 
yped standing up. It’s neat. 


Does all this mean that I’ll writ- 
ng more often? Maybe. Not writing 
snow an old habit and you know 
ow those are. 


Jucks and Geese 


ind Young Boys 


This last labor day, Audrey and I 

ravelled to the Chicago area to attend 
wedding of an old friend of mine 

“om my University of Chicago days. 
1S we usually try to do when travel- 
ng to weddings, we allowed as much 
me for sightseeing and visiting peo- 
le aS possible. On one rare occasion, 
“e were far ahead in our schedule for 


the day and didn’t want to arrive 
somewhere too early. 


Finding we had some free time 
we hadn’t counted on, we tried to 
think of what to do with it. The an- 
Swer appeared in the form of the 
Morton Arboretum. It’s a fascinating 
place full of trees. You’d expect that 
from an arboretum. You would also 
expect if find lots of information 
about trees and learn a lot from the ex- 
perience. I did learn a great deal, but 
not all of it concemed trees. 


The Morton Arboretum has a res- 
taurant overlooking a large pond 
populated with a variety of water 
fowl. The menu is short and the food 
is good. Audrey and I decided to have 
a light lunch and watch the birds and 
the people feeding them. Two people 
in particular caught my eye; a boy 
around five years old and an older 
man who was probably the grandfa- 
ther. Possibly the great-grand father. 
The old man had a large bag full of 
bread. The young boy seemed eager 
to join his grandfather in feeding the 
wild animals by the side of the pond. 
The ducks and geese waddled up 
from the water and the old man 


crouched as they gathered around. He 
seemed comfortable with the animals 
and didn’t care how many swarmed 
around him. He had a lot of bread. 


The young boy didn’t handle 
himself as well. As a few of the birds 
advanced, he retreated. He eventually 
hit on the idea of throwing some 
bread at them and their approach was 
slowed for a while. But the birds kept 
coming and the boy kept retreating. 
All the while the old man crouched in 
the midst of a large group of the birds, 
undisturbed by their noise and the 
press of beaks. 


I sat in the restaurant munching 
on my roast beef sandwich and watch- 
ing these two feed the birds. I was 
amuscd at the trouble the boy was hav- 
ing coping with just a few of the birds 
while his grandfather sat surrounded 
by them. Why was the boy so tern- 
fied? What could be guessed from 
this drama next to the pond? The boy 
was obviously apprehensive about let- 
ting the birds get too close; he was 
unfamiliar with them and their behav- 
ior and that made him nervous. He 
should have watched how his grandfa- 
ther, and other, sat and fed the birds. 


The birds came up close and made a 
bit of noise, but kept a respectful dis- 
tance from the person doing the 
feeding. The boy didn’t realize the 
birds were also afraid of him. 


The old man just sat there, sur- 
rounded by members of a different 
species. He was apparently used to 
having the birds crowd around him 
and had probably been feeding birds 
for along time. It wouldn’t be surpnis- 
ing to learn that, at one time in his 
life, he was afraid of the birds. 


Watching the two of them started 
me thinking about things other than 
birds. There is an element of that 
young boy in everybody. A part that 
wants to help feed the ducks, but is 
afraid of them when there are too 
many or they come too close. All be- 
cause he is unfamiliar with them. 
People tend to act the same way with 
those they are unfamiliar with. We 
avoid people who are different and 
stick with the familiar ones. When 
too many strangers close in on us, we 
attempt to make some distance. Be- 
cause we are unfamiliar with them. 


It would be interesting to sec 
how much conflict and misunderstand- 
ing would be reduced if people spent 
more time trying to familiarize them- 
selves with strangers and less ime 
distancing themselves. If people 
would surround themselves with dif- 
ferent types of people rather than the 
same, Safe crowd. 


It’s an old notion, trying to under- 
stand others. But watching the ducks 
and geese and the young boy brought 
it back to me in a new light. 


The old man called his grandson 
over and the boy sat next to him, sur- 
rounded by hungry birds. The young 
boy still looked a bit nervous, but he 
may have figured that he would fol- 
low his grandfather’s example and sit 
calmly and feed the birds. Others 
would do well to do the same. 


Thursday in the Park 
in the RenCen 


I’m still working for Ford; still 
working in the Renaissance Center in 
lovely downtown Detroit. Lately I’ve 
taken advantage of my newfound free- 
dom (the laptop computer) to spend 
my lunch time sitting on the Prome- 
nade Level, the bottommost level 
accessable to the general public. It’s 
interesting to sit and watch the differ- 
ent people that take lunch here (or do 
lunch). Over to my lIeftis a guy ina 
maintenance uniform cating from a 
lunchbox. He’s talking with someone 
who brought their meal down here 
from McDonalds. There are about 
five of them now, Sitting on the long 
bench that marks the perimeter of the 
concrete pond; they all appear to 
know each other and work together. 


Just a little farther down the 
bench is a pair of men in suits. They 
also are packing their lunches (anyone 


~ eating down here would be). Their 


bags inform me that their lunches are 
from Jacques Pitasserie. Along with 
their selection of baked goods and 
beverages, Jacques also puts together 
a few box lunches with contents like 
raspberry-vinegrette salad. The two 
groups of men don’t interact, but none 
of them look uncomfortable being 
around each other. 


The Promenade level is aptly 
named; it has is circular with a walk- 
way that goes all the way around. 
Some people come down and walk 
laps around the place. Others cat 
meals, talk, read, and snooze. I get a 
few glances from people as they walk 
by. I’m the only one sitting with com- 
puter on my lap. 


That has me musing about what 
inferences we draw when we look at 
others. What do people think I’m 
doing when they see me sitting and 
working on a computer. Working on a 
report? Playing a game? Program- 
ming? Do they think I’m some 


LG. 


high-powered ultra-yuppie business- 
man? I doubt that any of them think 
I’m writing an article. 


What do I know about the people 
I’m watching? There’s a woman read- 
ing the National Enquirer. I’m 
tempted to think her uneducated and 
gullible. Maybe she just finds the arti- 
cles humorous. The woman with a 
large paperback in one hand and a 
highlighter in the other? My guess 
would be that she is studying some- 
thing. On the other hand, it may be a 
reference book and she’s marking 
some interesting information. Could 
be both. 


The men with the lunchboxes 
just emphasized this point. I had as- 
sumed from their manner that they all 
worked in the RenCen. But one of 
them is explaining the layout of the 
building to another. Perhaps the other 
man is new here. I’ll never know un- 
less I ask and I’m not going to ask. 
There are some things in this world 
that we are not meant to know and 
this might be one of them. I’m not 
one to upset the balance of nature. I’m 
also quite shy. 


The Promenade Level is a sort of 
park in the bottom of the building 
were I work. It has a large pond, trees 
(potted), benches, and places to walk. 
It draws a mixed group of people who 
don’t seem to mind being thrown to- 
gether for a short time each day. 


Until We Meet Again 


Perhaps in the next issue I’ll get 
to the subject of mailing comments. I 
know I’ve done them before. It was 
fun. If I could just get my mind off of 
delivery schedules... 
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